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REGISTERED MAIL 


DeaR READER: 


Church architecture, 
hymnology, liturgy, the sacred dance 
and sculpture are a few subjects we 
have long wanted to bring together in a 
single issue of The Christian Register. 
After months of planning we are proud 
to present this special issue on the re- 
ligious arts, made possible through the 
work of many hands and the special 
co-operation of the Religious Arts 
Guild. We hope our readers will file 
this away where moth and rust do not 
corrupt. 


Johannesburg, 
South Africa, publishes a liberal maga- 
zine, the Democrat, which honored the 
Register recently by reprinting our 
article “Hitler’s Dragon Teeth,” by the 
distinguished journalist, Quentin Rey- 
nolds, which appeared in July, 1946. 


Public Affairs pamphlet 
No. 123, “Keep Our Press Free!” de- 
serves a very special salute for a re- 
markable job well done at a time when 
the message needs particular attention. 
Robert E. Cushman has placed every 
Unitarian in his debt. We would add a 
word of honorable mention to Herzog 
and Gibbs for their well-designed car- 
toons which illustrate the theme, one of 
which is reproduced below. We urge 
a march of dimes (that is the cost per 
copy) for an antidote to that mental 
paralysis that overcomes some folks to- 
day. Address Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 22 East 38th St., New York 16. 


Frederic G. Melcher, 
publisher and editor of the Publishers’ 
Weekly and an active Unitarian in 


CHURCH PRELATES oe 


CIVIL MONARCHS BECAME AWARE 
OF THE THREAT OF THE PRINTED 
WORD TO THEIR AUTHORITY. 


One of the cartoons from 
“Keep Our Press Free!” 


Montclair, contributed a truly inspiring 
article entitled 
Books” in the Survey Graphic for De- 
cember, 1946. It was a part of a great 
issue on “The Right of All People to 


Know.” 


Articles by 


Sinclair Weeks, of Newton, former U. S. 
Senator (R) from Massachusetts, Pierre 
van Paassen, Unitarian minister and 
author of Days of Our Years, John 
Haynes Holmes, of Community Church, 
New York, Alfred Stiernotte, assistant 
editor of the Humanist, Robert Graham, 
S.J., editor of America, and Odell 
Shepard, Pulitzer Prize winner and 
author of Holdfast Gaines, will appear 
in the April Register. Rev. G. Richard 
Kuch, A.U.Y. associate director, returned 
on February 20 from Europe. His arti- 
cle will be published in the April issue. 


Last month we 
announced our all-time high of 8,077 
subscriptions to the Register as of Janu- 
ary 1. (This does not include hundreds 
of extra sales each month.) As we go 
to press our subscription list is 8,401. 


Henry A. Wallace 
of the New Republic, Rose Terlin of the 
Y. W. C. A. Woman’s Press publications 
and Gerard Willem van Loon, the dis- 
tinguished writer and actor recently in 
charge of U. S. Army supervision of the 
German theaters in Bavaria (and son of 
Hendrik van Loon), all received the 
editor of the Register during a brief 
week end in New York. They made 
him feel a part of that happy fraternity 
of people who scribble for their bread 
and enjoy the process shamelessly. Mr. 
van Loon’s article on the de-nazification 
problem in Germany will soon appear. 


_ Our esteemed Unitarian 
contempory, the Journal of Liberal Re- 
ligion, published in Chicago, has a win- 
ter issue, 1947, that none can afford to 
miss. We especially commend the 
editor, Rev. Edwin T. Buehrer, for his 
editorial “The Religion Men Do Not 


Recognize.” 


COVER PICTURE 


Interior of the First Unitarian So- 
ciety of Chicago, whose minister 
emeritus, Dr. Von Ogden Vogt, has 
written the article, “Liturgy for Mod- 
erns,” for this issue. 
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The Department of Justice 
sent us, at our request, Attorney General 
Tom C. Clark’s address at the Bill of 
Rights Luncheon in Washington on De- 
cember 10, 1946. It described the De- 
partment’s plans to exhibit priceless 
American documents on a special train 
traveling throughout the nation so that 
every school child can see them. The 
Bill of Rights, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the original draft of the 
Emancipation Proclamation and_ other 
treasures will be displayed. We con- 
gratulate Mr. Clark on this enterpris- 
ing project. We trust Georgia and — 
Mississippi will be included on the tour. 
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IT SEEMS TO US. 


There is a tendency 


, £ “ an 
on the part of some Protestant churches 


to repkace the central pulpit by a 


chancel. Is this wise? 

The Roman Catholics and the Anglo- 
Catholics believe that God-made-man 
is upon their altars; consequently they 
are perfectly justified in having the 
altar the most conspicuous object in 
the church. The Protestants, however, 
have no such belief. Why, then, should 
they imitate Catholic -church architec- 
ture? . 

i suspect that the principal reasons 
are the modesty of ministers and a 


mistaken view of what they represent. 


The Protestant churches have two 


_ general objects: (1) to encourage their 


members to seek for religious truth and 
(2) to make better men and women of 
them. How can this be done through 
Catholic religious architecture and fur- 
niture? It can be done only through 
men and women speaking directly (and 
preaching by their example) to their 
fellow human beings, with. as little 
ecclesiastical furniture as possible to 


_distract the attention. 


JoHn G. GREENE, New York City 


Frankly | do not like 
the Rockwell Kent cover on the Feb- 
ruary Register. There is no question 
as regards Mr. Kent’s artistic ability, 
but I do not think it appropriate for 
the Register. 

Cyrus Woopman, 
Harpswell Center, Me. 


The Rockwell Kent 
cover is really beautiful. 
CHARLES SHEROVER, Chicago 


. | was very much 
interested in Mr. Laurence C. Staples’ 
article “Lincoln’s Unitarian Visit” in 
your February issue, especially in the 
diary extract which sets a definite date 
for Lincoln’s attendance at the Unitarian 
church in Washington. However, this 
was not the first time Lincoln attended 
a Unitarian church. On his way to 


_ Washington to be inaugurated president 


hé stopped off in Buffalo, to see his 

friend Millard Fillmore, and on Sunday 

morning, February 17, 1861, he at- 

peted the Unitarian services with his 
st. 


Lincoln also had a connection with 


what later became a Unitarian church. 


He had a group of very influential 


friends in Bloomington, III., who later 


Rad 


were to make him president. He sel- 
dom talked on the subject of religion in 
public, but with these friends he talked 
freely. They had found the Universal- 


ist church in the town not radic 


” 


enough, and on the evening of July 10, 


" a5 


1859, about 20 of these men gathered 
and decided to found a new religious 
society. Among them was Jesse W. Fell 
and Dr. Cyrenius Wakefield, grand- 
father of the writer. The Free Con- 
gregational Society was organized, Rev. 
Charles G. Ames was called as the first 


minister, and Dr. Wakefield loaned the - 


use of his public hall for the first ten 
years. Later Mr. Ames became a fa- 
mous Unitarian minister in Boston, and 
in 1885 the Society became the Uni- 
tarian Church of Bloomington. 
SHERMAN D, WAKEFIELD, 
New York City 


Page 479 
of the December Register would make 
an excellent basis for a final examina- 
tion for my class in ethics. What is 
the prospect of obtaining 15 copies? 

Extmo A. Rosinson, Professor, 
San Jose State College 


I am much pleased 
with your editorial, “Forward to the 
Bible,” in the February Register. Might 
I suggest that soon you give an entire 
issue of the Register to this same topic 
of the Bible; the Bible as fit for liberals; 
fit for the ordinary modern intelligence; 
the Bible as made readable and under- 
standable by recent scholarship; the 
Bible as put in historic and simple grasp 
for common people. . 

Such books as Mary Ellen Chase’s 
The Bible for Common Readers, Good- 
speed’s How to Read the Bible, Nelson’s 
Our Roving Bible, Stimpson’s A Book 
About the Bible, and others give a 
sample of what I mean, but there are 
books of less recent date that should 
be included in any survey. 

GEORGE LAWRENCE PARKER, 
Carver, Mass. 


Thank you 
for the editorial in the February issue, 
“Forward to the Bible.” I am a Presby- 
terian Elder but choose the Register as 
the one religious periodical to which I 
subscribe. 


L. E. Buatr, Madison, Wis. 


In my opinion 
the article published in two installments 
in the November and December issues 
of the Register, by Mr. Hamilton M. 
Warren, constitutes a milestone in 
liberal religious and _ philosophical 
thought. The only reason it has failed 
to evoke more comment than the one 
letter in the January issue is, perhaps, 
that the crowded period of the holidays 
left little time for such reading and 
meditation. — 

This seems to be an opportune mo- 
ment for a union of the “Wisdom of the 
(Continued on next page) 
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F 
IRST BAPTisT CHURCH, WINSTON- SALE N.C 


CARILLONIC 
BELLS 


“of source of ears 


... writes the Rev. Mr. Herring, 
pastor of this magnificent church, in 
proline ‘CARILLONIC BELLS. His 
etter continues... 


“J have been most pleased with 
their tonal qualities and musical 
appeal, and I am convinced that 
they have definitely contributed 
to attendance. 


“During our last revival meet- 
ing there were two professions 
of faith made by young men 
whose only explanation of their 
presence at the services lay in 
the fact that they had been at- 
tracted by our ‘Carillonic Bells’.”’ 


Hundreds of pastors have written us 
of their satisfaction with CARILLONIC 
BELLS. This modernelectronic carillon, 
they find, attains finer accuracy and 
richer tone than are possible with 
ordinary chimes or bells. 


It can be played inside as a solo instru- 
ment or with your organ; and you'll 
find that the messages of beauty it 
sends from your tower come back to 
you in greater community apprecia- 
tion of your church. Ask us about 
CARILLONIC BELLS; write Dept. CG-1 


“CARILLONIC BELLS’’ © TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS ACOUSTIC 
CORRECTION UNITS » SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS © CHURCH HEARING AIDS 


SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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Church” and the “Knowledge of 


Science” in an effort to reach a solution 
to this and other questions affecting 
human welfare. Now is the time for 
aggressive leadership by religious 
liberals in and out of the Unitarian 
fellowship. Should we not have a 
thorough discussion of these matters in 
our pulpits and Laymen’s League chap- 
ters with a view to positive action to- 
ward the objectives outlined by Mr. 
Warren? 

Joun T. R. AnpREws, Cincinnati 


I tremendously enjoyed 
that article on “German Orthodoxy” in 
the Register. 

Kart M. Cuworowsky, Brooklyn 


As one who has had 
intimate contact with the German 
Church struggle since its beginning and 
the privilege of knowing most of its 
outstanding leaders, I am amazed at the 
statement which you are reported to 
have signed in connection with the com- 
ing of Martin Niemoller to Boston. (The 
statement was based on Dr. Meyer- 
Kluegel’s article—Ed.) Apparently, you 
have been misled by the widespread 
campaign of misrepresentation that has 
been taking place in this country. 

I was with Niemoller in Berlin soon 
after Hitler came to power and know 
that he was already the outstanding 
feader of the Christian opposition. I 
know that he was bombed four times 
by Hitlerite enemies, that he was called 
a Jew-lover, that he signed sweeping 
condemnations of the Nazi party and 
went to Hitler in person to challenge 
him. 

As one who found it practically im- 
possible to convince many of my Ameri- 
can friends of the true nature of Nazism 
in the late twenties, I know that many 
fine Germans were likewise decidedly 
confused by the lying propaganda of 
the Nazi party. Many prominent Jews 
were included in that group. As soon 
as Niemoller found out the truth about 
Hitler—and that was about 14 years 
ago—he started fighting. It is hard to 
find restrained language to describe 
those who now seek to belittle what he 
did; I can only assume that their error 
is based on complete misreading of the 
facts. 

Henry SMITH LEIPER, 

Executive Secretary, 

American Committee for the 
World Council of Churches, 
New York City 


I should like 
to add my bit to the steaming contro- 
versy over the editorial in the October 
Register, “Words and Tommy Guns.” 
How sad that the editor left out one of 
the most vital factors in his analysis of 


freedom. The fathers of our country often 
warned us that we must further educa- 
tion, but we have only built great pal- 
aces for schools and crowded them with 
children brought in buses. Complete 
freedom of speech is dangerous only be- 
cause of the dangerous ignorance we 
still tolerate. The people themselves, 
the audience, would answer a Gerald K. 


-Smith if they had had enough schooling. 


And we would not nced to protect them 
then against “dangerous thoughts” 
which method is always dangerous be- 
cause so easily abused. Therefore, both 
the editor and his critics are right, and _ 
the answer is—what no one mentions— 
that only education can make freedom 
safe. ; 
FRANK WALsER, Warsaw, Poland 


As you probably know, 
the First Unitarian Society of Chicago 
has the charming custom of giving a 
subscription to the Register to all new 
members. My subscription is expiring, 
and I find [ cannot get along without it. 
I am, therefore, enclosing $2 for a re- 
newal. 

ELIZABETH KEssLerR, Chicago 


It seems almost 
unreasonable to renew this subscription 
each year and not express my deep ap- 
preciation for the time and effort which 
goes into making it such a fine paper. 
Unitarians everywhere should feel great 
pride in their own magazine. 

Quite naturally I can’t always agree 
with all the writers but that, after all, is 
one of the reasons why it is so interest- 
ing and in mustering up my arguments 
against those with whom I do not agree 
I find myself becoming more and more 
of “a thinking Unitarian” in spite of my 
dislikes. 


Mrs. R. D. ALBERTY, Westboro, Mass. 


The New Revised 
STANDARD TESTAMENT 


can be ordered from 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 8, Masa. 


Will be’ sent immediately. In accordance 
with Bible Society Policy to provide all 
Scriptures at cost or at liberal discount, 
this Testament listed at $2.00 will be 
mailed postpaid at $1.80. 


At your dealer’s purchase these 
durable Walnut Bakelite Offering 
Plates. SB110 *5.00 

SEND FOR COMPLETE BROCHURE 


Suda Buds Gob Ge 


55 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON 14, MASS. 
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EDITCRIALS | 3 


HE BEING DEAD 


Tue Unitarian on Easter morning has a great deal to say, 
even: though he may give the resurrection story of the 
Gospels a very minor emphasis. This long-celebrated fes- 
tival at the time of the vernal equinox belongs to all men of 
faith irrespective of the text they choose for their song of 
spring. Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison of the Christian 
Century agreed with President Frederick May Eliot that 
trinitarians possess no monopoly on Christmas. The same 
is true of Easter. With the unknown author of the book 
of Hebrews, many a Unitarian proclaims: “He being dead 
yet speaketh.” No man can declare with any deeper con- 
viction than a convinced Unitarian the eternal character of 
truth and the deathless quality of a life spent for goodness. 
Neither moth, rust, nor corruption touch the greatest pos- 
sessions of the human spirit. Immortality begins today, 
and it has very little to do with this temporal “overcoat of 
clay” we wear so briefly. No deed of glory, no testimony 
of a life well spent, no brave denial of the sordid bargains 
men call success can ever die. These things become a part 
of man’s immemorial treasure. These facts of human ef- 
fort, like the soil and very atmosphere about us, are never 

lost in the planet’s great economy. They make the lives 
of future generations easier. They make the quest for 
honor and for knowledge swifter to achieve. “He being 
dead yet speaketh.” 


FROM FOXHOLE TO ATTIC 


NEW CHURCHES are being built in coming months by many 
denominations, as architects and contractors complete their 
plans. Our conscience is a little troubled, we hope due 
to ignorance only, because we do not know how adequately 
the veterans are being housed in these cities that plan new 
churches. Knowing how strenuously many Unitarians are 
working on committees for new housing for veterans, we 
have faith that no liberal church would be caught building 
so long as the veterans in that town live with in-laws or in 
submarginal houses that are a scandal to America. In 
White Plains last week we saw R. H. Macy’s putting up a 
ew store while five committees on housing struggled for 
even a hint of action from the mayor and the real estate 
boards on behalf of residence units. Happily we can re- 
port that the Unitarians in that city were spearheading the 
program for immediate housing for our veterans. Mother’s 
attic is a poor reward for men who lived in foxholes. 

The church has every right to speak with power on the 
blasphemy against the spirit implied by much indifference 


today to America’s ill-housed millions. Children need sun- 


light and green grass, clean rooms and running water as 
much as they need the Beatitudes and the Ten Command- 
ments. There is a place for healthy indignation as we 
behold fortunes being spent on new stores and factories 
while recent G.I.s tramp the streets in search of a house. 
One needs but little saturation in the Scriptures to recall 
the God of Amos with a plumbline in his hand and the 


eS 


prophet’s searing words to the prinves of his day, “Ye have 
built houses of hewn stone, but ye shall not dwell in them 
. . . for I know how manifold are your transgressions, ye 
that turn aside the needy from the gate.” 


“HAPPIER AS SLAVES” 


From Georgia, Kentucky, South Carolina and Massachu- 
setts came protests over our February editorial on Disney’s 
film, Song of the South, One reader feels we are tilting at 
windmills to “deny Negro history . . . The Israelites ac- 
cepted theirs and turned it to poetry ... the devotion of the 
Negro slave is a quality of which the race may be justly 
proud.” From Georgia a Unitarian writes: “I hold no brief 
for slavery . . . but I have talked with dozens of ex-slaves 
... they did not have to work hard, they were happier as 
slaves than as free men.” We would say to our Southern 
friends that only a resolute determination by Unitarians to 
aid the Negro people to enjoy the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights can justify our liberal church working in the 
South today. Racial equality in employment, in the arts, 
in property rights and at the ballot box has become in our 
time the test of sincerity for those who profess the demo- 
cratic ideal. Anything less is a surrender to the racism 
defeated at so great a cost these past eight years on countless 
fields of battle. We dare not repeal the words of Emerson, 
Parker or Garrison. We would recommend that the men 
of Hollywood turn their talents toward a feature length 
film on the life of another former slave, though not a 
“happy” one, Frederick Douglass. He has far more to say 
to this generation than Uncle Remus. 


UNRUFFLED AMERICANS 


THE LIBERAL CHURCHES possess a special opportunity to 
be of service to our country at this time. Unitarians can 
serve their nation and the cause of a united world com- 
munity by a resolute refusal to be panicked. They can 
firmly insist upon clear thinking and offer a quiet demon- 
stration of respect and good will toward all mankind. 
The summer soldiers and sunshine patriots have collapsed 
under a barrage of hysteria seen on every front page and 


. in every newscast over the air. Good unruffled Americanism 


of the Samuel Adams and Abraham’ Lincoln brand is at a 
premium as the Committee on Un-American Activities in- 
augurates new witch hunts so reminiscent of the Palmer 
Raids of the 1920’s. 

The liberal church is free to speak. Its privileged posi- 
tion and its immunity under the Bill of Rights lay a heavy 
responsibility upon us. We have work to do as good 
Americans and as good Unitarians. We can think of no 
sermon more needed than the word of generous good will, 
the message of truth-seeking pursued and reported upon 
week after week in our pulpits. Honest opinion and the 
word of the dissenter make for sound health in a democracy. 
This is the time for a bold offensive. 

Sot. -hy 
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UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


MEDITATIONS BEF ORE EASTER 


AMONG THE vaRIOUS church bulleting and calendars that 
come regularly to my desk, none receive more faithful and 
appreciative attention than the one from Colorado Springs. 
Partly, I suppose, the reason is personal, for I have vivid 
‘and happy memories of an afternoon in the Garden of the 
Gods with Hurley Begun, which the arrival of his church 
bulletin never fails to bring to mind. But the reason is 
miore than personal. There is a quality in all that Hurley 
‘Begun writes that is like the high mountains, and the 
world badly needs more of that. quality today. 

Let me quote a few sentences from a recent copy, not 
only because they reveal this quality of spirit but also be- 
cause they offer a good starting point for a pre-Easter 

meditation. 
: “At breakfast this morning when I looked out my win- 
dow toward the west, Pike’s Peak was bathed in sunlight. 
Sprinkled with snow, it stood out sharp and clear in the 


January air, every line, every shadow showing distinctly - 


like the lines of character in a strong and beautiful face. 
Yesterday it was different, a study in blue. The morning 
before, I saw its summit crowned with the rosy tints of 
dawn, starting at the top and creeping down. Sometimes 
the storms lash about it, sometimes it is lost in dark clouds 
like man’s life down here below, but it always emerges 
beautiful and victorious. How often have I stopped to 
look at it and, dismissing all cares from my mind for the 
moment, thought of the words of the Psalmist, ‘I will lift 
up mine eyes unto the hills,’ and felt better for looking 
up. How wonderful it is to live in a place where the daily 


summons is to look up and take heart!” 


The daily summons 


Most of us have to live elsewhere than in Colorado 
Springs, and we are lucky if we can see Pike’s Peak even 


once in a lifetime: but fortunately there are many moun-’ 


tains, and the power to bid us “look up and take heart” is 
not monopolized by mountains. Wherever we live, we can 
find something that will remind us of the hills “whence 
cometh our help’—or the sea, or the horizons of the great 
plains, or the pines, or the river—and the daily summons 
will come in differing accents but with the same hearten- 
ing:imperative. Many years ago I knew a devout Catholic 
who! stopped at her church every morning on the way to 
‘her work, and who found her daily summons before an 
altar. It doesn’t matter where you find it: what does mat- 
ter is that you find the right place for you. 
strong enough not to need that daily reminder, and one of 
the never-ending concerns of religion is to help us find the 
94 


None of us is 


best possible iethha of starting sack new day with a new 
sense of courage and hope. 


The yearly summons — 


But the daily summons is not enough. There is a 
thythm in our human living that corresponds to the rhythm 
of the seasons; and each year, when the tides of life begin 


-once again to flow freely in the natural world about us, 


there is need for another kind of summons. For those of 
us who live in the northern hemisphere, this is the Easter 
festival, when the traditional Christian holiday coincides 
with the return of Spring. (I ‘have wondered many times 
what Easter means to the Christians who live in: the south- 
ern hemisphere—and whether, if the Christian religion had 
originated south of the equator, the natural time for Easter 
would not have been October rather than April.) 

Easter has many meanings, but the core of it is its 
summons to “look up and take heart.” When Easter comes, 
it is like one’s first glimpse of Pike’s Peak, or the -Matter- 
horn, or Mont Blanc. It is breath-taking in its sublime 
majesty. It suddenly lifts not only our eyes but our hearts. 
It is like a revelation of heights we had not dreamed were 
real. It is a towering experience. Once each year it comes 
to us—if we are ready to receive it. 


Beautiful and victorious 


I believe there is a real and necessary connection between 
the daily summons and the summons that comes with the ~ 
recurring revelation of Easter, and the connection lies in 
this matter of being ready to receive what Easter has to 
give. To those who have learned to heed each daily repe- 
tition of the command to “look up and take heart,” the 
greater summons of Easter will mean most. They will have 
lived through the year, with its varying kinds of weather— 
its clear days, its blue days, its days of storm and darkly 
moving clouds—and each different kind of day will have 
brought its special form of the summons. Then, in the 
return of Easter they will find the climax of the year, made 
meaningful by all the changing seasons that precede and 
follow it. Then they will recognize that the central truth 
of our human experience is that out of darkness comes light, 
out of failure a new and better kind of success, out of death 
new forms of life. The dark storm passes, and the ever- 
lasting values emerge “beautiful and victorious.” 

During the time that remains before Easter this year, 
even if it be only a fraction of the full year, there is still 
a chance to give special thought to the preparation of mind 
and heart for the great festival of hope and pe by 
heeding the summons of each day. 


by JAMES LUTHER ADAMS 


The Prophethood of 


All Believers 


Dr. Adams reminds liberals that both prediction 


and epochal thinking are basic to prophetic religion 


ONE OF THE MORE VIVID recollections of my youth in a fundamentalist group is 
the memory of their eager interest in the prophecies of the Bible. These prophecies 


were believed to encompass almost the entire range of human history. 


embracing “prophetic” 


One all- 


image that looms in my mind is that of an immense chart 


that adorned the wall of the church auditorium. 


This chart depicted the pivotal events 
of creation and redemption, beginning 
with the original chaos and proceeding 
through the six days of creation, the 
first day of rest, the fall, the various 
dispensations of Old Testament history 
on down to the annunciation, the in- 
carnation, the crucifixion and the resur- 
rection and thence on to the second com- 
ing of Christ, the Battle of Armageddon, 
the seven years of tribulation, the 
thousand-year reign of Christ, the chain- 
ing of Satan in hell, the last judgment 
before the great white throne, and the 
eternal peace and unquiet of the respec- 
tive final destinations of all human souls. 
In short, the epochs of “salvation his- 
tory” were set forth as “by prophet 
bards foretold.” 


Heralds of fulfiliment 


Religious liberals are accustomed to 
emphasize the prophetic task of the 
church. But we have long ago aban- 
doned the whole idea of predicting the 
future by means of interpreting the 
Biblical prophecies. In conformity 
with the findings of modern historical 
research, we have held that prediction 
is a secondary and even an unimportant 
aspect of Old Testament prophecy. Ac- 
cordingly, we say that the prophets were 
primarily forthtellers and not fore- 
tellers; they proclaimed the action of 
God in history; they disclosed the mean- 
ing of history. We see the prophet as 
one who stands at the edge of a cofn- 
munity’s experience and tradition, under 
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the Great Taskmaster’s eye, viewing 
man’s life from a piercing perspective 
and bringing an imperative sense of the 
perennial end inescapable struggle of 
good against evil, of justice against in- 
justice. In the name of the Holy One 
the prophet shakes us out of our pride 
and calls for a change of heart and 
mind and action; with fear and trem- 
bling he announces crisis and demands 
ethical decision here and now. 

This function of prophecy is well 
symbolized by a visual metaphor that is 
said to appear in a church in Toronto. 
On the altar in this church there stands 
a large crucifix on which the figure at 
first seems to be an importunate ques- 
tion mark, the prophetic question mark 
that stands over man’s ways which are 
not the ways of truth and right. It is 
the question mark that men would often 
like to liquidate, for it reminds them of 
the death- dealing effect of their egotism 
and their “virtue.’ 


But we fall far short of understanding 
the full nature of prophecy (and of the 
prophetic task of the church) if we 
think of the prophets as merely critics 
dealing with religious and ethical gen- 
eralities. In the great ages of prophecy 
the prophets Ghethen inside or-outside 
the churches) have been foretellers as 


well as forthtellers. They have been 
predicters—proclaimers of doom and 
judgment, heralds of new fulfillment. 


They have attempted to interpret the 
signs of the times and to see into the 
future. They have stood not only at the 
edge of their own culture but also before 
the imminent shape of new and better 
things to come. At times of impending 
change and decision, they have seen the 
crisis as the crisis of an age; they have 
felt called to forese* the coming of anew 
evoch. That is, they have been “epochal 
thinkers.” Wherever you find a prophet 
of world-historical significance you find 
a foreteller, and you find “epochal 
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thinking.” By this kind of prophecy 
the signs of the times are interpreted as 
parts ‘of a pattern, of an old pattern in 
the structure of the society which is 
passing away or of a new pattern of life 


which is coming into being. Jeremiah 
and Isaiah, Jesus and Paul, Augustine 


and Joachim of Flora were all epochal 
thinkers in this sense; they saw them- 


selves as standing between the times, 
between the epochs. 
Prophetic prediction and epochal 


thinking have played an equally signifi- 


cant role in modern times also. - The 
Left Wing of the Reformation (de- 
scribed in Dr. Earl Morse Wilbutr’s first 


volume of his History of Unitarianism), 
the heralds of the Renaissance, the 
mystical and radically democratic sects 
of the seventeenth century, the demo- 
cratic revolutionists of the eighteenth 
century (including the founding fathers 
of our own nation), the religious 
liberals of the same period, evolutionists 
and scientists and the proponents of the 
Social Gospel in the nineteenth century 
—all -were prophet bards foretelling, 
and struggling for, a new epoch. 


The secular prophet 


Not all of these prophets have ap- 
peared within the churches. Indeed, 
some of the most influential of the 
epochal thinkers in the nineteenth cen- 
tury prophesied against “religion” as 
inextricably bound up with the passing 
epoch and as marked for elimination. 
Karl Marx, for example, in his attempt 
to interpret the signs of the times pre- 
dicted the end of the age of the bour- 
geoisie and the advent of a new epoch, 
the real beginning of history in the age 
of the classless society. He tried to sup- 
port this prophecy by means of a 
“science” of society. The influence of 
Marx even upon non-Marxist thinking 
has been a profound one. for he has 
given to masses of men a new concern 
for the “trend” of history and for 
epochal thinking. Even the proponents 
of “free enterprise” (the defenders of 
an earlier progressivist epochal think- 
ing) have been constrained to defend 
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their outlook in terms of prediction and 
of a theory of the inexhaustibility and 
viability of the present age. Friedrich 
Nietzsche, the great critic of Christian 
“slave morality” and of Prussianism, de- 
manded, like Marx, that the scientist 
become a philosopher of culture and of 
history,a demand that many a scientist 
in the new atomic age is now beginning 
to recognize; and he predicted (with 
shrewd accuracy) the present nihilism 
of European culture as the consequence 
of the loss of spiritual vitality. He also 
heralded the coming of a new man. 
“Man is something that shall be sur- 
passed.” Auguste Comte, an even more 
influential epochal thinker, took up the 
theme of the coming “third era” (pro- 
claimed in varying ways before him by 
Joachim and Lessing and Hegel and 
Marx) and heralded the “third era” of 
science, the era that was to replace the 
ages of theology and _ metaphysics. 
Under his influence and under similar 
influences many social scientists have 
come to hold that their work should 
include prediction. Indeed, many would 
say that the ideal of science is to acquire 
the sort of knowledge that will provide 
a basis for prediction. So the social 
scientists (or at least some of them) 
have become interpreters of the signs: of 
the times, attempting to discriminate the 
trends of the time and to describe our 
present position in the changing epoch. 
Edward Alsworth Ross of the University 
of Wisconsin, in considering the pro- 
phetic elements in contemporary soci- 
ology, has recently asserted, “Insight 
into the future is, in fact, the ‘acid test’ 
of our understanding. ... From the days 
of Comte our slogan has been Voir pour 
prévoir, i.e., see in order to foresee.” 


Do we know enough? 


It is not an exaggeration to say that 
the “anti-Christian” critics of our cul- 
ture (such critics as Marx, Nietzsche 
and Comte) have done more than the 
churchmen to revive prophetism as pre- 
diction and as epochal thinking. As 
forthtellers (that is, as interpreters of 
the ultimate meaning of life) they could 
learn much about the religious character 
of true prophetism, but as foretellers 
and as epochal thinkers they cannot be 
ignored. We live in a world of change 
and as religious liberals we have the 
obligation to confront the problems 
posed by our social economy, the prob- 
lems of depression and unemployment 
and insecurity which have become 
characteristic of the present phase of 
that economy. 
priestly attachment to the status quo 
(which moves whether we like it or not) 
will try to persuade us that we are living 
in a former stage of our epoch, or that 
new occasions do not teach new duties. 
This sort of attachment produces the 
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Only those who have a 


false prophets who say, “Ye shall have 
peace at this place.” They say “unto 
everyone that walketh after the imagina- 
tion of his own heart, ‘No evil shall 
come upon you.’ ” 

This spirit of false prophecy has been 
plainly exhibited of late in the journals 
that have been commending the Presi- 


dent for his refusal to predict the future 


in his address to Congress on the state 
of the nation (even though he had been 
charged by Congress to do that very 
thing). To be sure, they do not say that 
businessmen should eschew foresight 
and planning for the future; but they 
do give the impression that they believe 
that national history should simply take 
its course without benefit of foresight. 
They seem now to say, “No evil shall 
come upon you.” Then when it is too 
late to prevent a catastrophe, will they 
say the catastrophe was not our fault, or 
that it could not have been prevented 
even if we had tried? It is no wonder 
that the United States is rapidly regain- 
ing her 1929 reputation of being a “bad 
economic neighbor.” 

When we speak of prophecy, of pre- 
diction, of epochal thinking, a host of 
questions comes immediately to mind. 


“The Prophet” in black marble by William 
Zorach, of Brooklyn, New York, one of 
America’s leading sculptors: whose work 
appears in the Metropolitan Art Museum, 
the Museum of Modern Art, and the 
Whitney Museum of American Art, all in 
New York, and in museums in Tampa, 
Kansas City and other cities. 
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Can one predict with accuracy what will 
happen to the entire economy? Do we 
know enough to make our predictions 
more than wild guesses? Should we not 
confine ourselves to piecemeal predic- 
tions? Is it not fanciful and even 
dangerous to talk about new epochs? 
Does this talk not lead to utopianism 
and irresponsible tinkering and experi- 
How does one choose from 
among the predicters? And how can 
religious belief contribute to prophetic 
criticism anyway? These questions 
demand and deserve answers. 

A radical laicism 

But whatever the answers may be, 
this much we can say. A church that 
does not concern itself with the struggle 
in history for human decency and 
justice, a church that does not show 
concern for the shape of things to come, 
a church that does not attempt to inter- 
pret the signs of the times, is not a 
prophetic church. We have long held 
to the idea of the priesthood of all be- 
lievers, the idea that all believers have 
direct access to the ultimate resources of 
the religious life and that every believer 
has the responsibility of achieving an 
explicit faith for free men. As an 
element of this radical laicism we need 
also a firm belief in the prophethood of 
all believers. The prophetic liberal 
church is not a church in which the 
prophetic function is assigned merely 
to the few. The prophetic liberal church 
is the church in which men think and, 
work together to interpret the signs o 
the times in the light of their faith, to 
make explicit through discussion the 
epochal thinking which the times de- 
mand. The prophetic liberal church is 
the church in which all members share 
the common responsibility to attempt to 
foresee the.consequences of human be- 
havior (both individual and_ institu- 
tional), with the intention of making 
history in place of merely being pushed 
around by it. Only through the proph- 
etism of all believers can we together 
foresee doom and mend our common 
ways. : 

Hope is a virtue, but only when it is 
accompanied by prediction and by the 
daring venture of new decisions, only 
where the prophethood of all believers 
creates epochal thinking. If this fore- 
sight and this epochal thinking do not 
emerge from the churches, they will 
have to come from outside the churches. 


Man can surpass himself only by sur-— 


passing himself. Do we as religious 


liberals have access to the religious re- — 


sources for this surpassing of the pres- 
ent? If not, the time will come when 


others will have to say to us what | 


Henry IV said to the tardy Crillon after 
victory had been won, “Hang yourself, 
brave Crillon! 
and you were not there.” | 


We fought at Arques. — 
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by HAROLD B. WILLIS 


A Church Is Planned 


America is in the midst of an architectural revolution 


which affects the new churches now being built 


WHEN IT BECOMES APPARENT that consideration should be given to the possibility 
of building a new church or parish house, or both, a planned procedure should 
be followed. This course of action should be initiated long before fund-raising 
need be considered. In emergency cases, where a catastrophe calls for immediate 
reconstruction, activities may have to be hastened, but each step of the plan should 


be followed in order. 


First must come the appointment of 
fact-finding committees, whose function 
is the collection of data from every de- 
partment of church community life. 
Schedules of future requirements may 
then be drawn up. The number of 
committees will vary with the church. 
In general, their subjects will include 
worship, religious education, fellowship 
and recreation, music and_ choir, 
women’s activities, dramatics, etc. 

Together with the work of these spe- 
cialized committees, a group should 
study the trends and direction of growth 
of the church community—its probable 
changes of character, from religious, 
‘social and economic points of view. Few 
communities are static. Failure to an- 
ticipate changes in neighborhoods 
“served by churches has resulted in the 
sad picture of expensive and well-de- 
signed church edifices left empty and 
desolate by the disappearance of the 
church communities they were built to 
serve. 


+ Gather the needs together 


Study of community trends may indi- 
cate the need for radical changes in a 
program of building requirements, 


Harotp B. Witus, a native of Boston, 
studied architecture at Harvard University 
‘and abroad. He served in the Lafayette Es- 
cadrille in World War I and in the United 
States Air Forces overseas in World War II. 
Since 1924, he has practiced architecture as a 
member of the firm of Allen and Collens 
(more recently Collens, Willis and Beckonert). 
Among the better known works from that 
office are: Union Theological Seminary, New 
York; Hartford Seminary Foundation; l- 
braries and other buildings at Vassar, Ohio 
State and Mt. Holyoke Colleges; Newton 
(Mass.) City Hall; Cloister Musewm, New 
York; Second Church, West Newton, Mass.; 
United Church and First M.E. Church, Bridge- 
port, Conn.; Harvard Congregational Church, 
Brookline, Mass.; First Church, Longmeadow, 
_Mass.; First Parish Church, Waltham, Mass.; 
First Parish Chapel, Weston, Mass.; Univer- 
salist National Memorial Church, Washington; 
First Baptist Church, Worcester; St. Thomas. 


Church, New Haven; and Trinity Methodist 


Church, Springfield, Mass. Mr. Willis is presi- 
dent of the Boston Society of Architects. 


Interior of Memorial Chapel, First Parish 
Church (Unitarian), Weston, Mass., de- 
signed by Collens, Willis and Beckonert 


based only on current experience. A 
need for relocation of the church plant 
to another quarter of the town may re- 
sult. 

With the work of these committees 
approaching completion, the selection 
of the Building Committee should be 
made. As always, a small, serious, 
hard-working committee is infinitely 
preferable to a large one, even if repre- 
sentative of every group and special 
interest in the church. If there must be 
a large committee, by all means have 
appointed a small and active Executive 
Committee. An ideal committee is one 
having a businessman experienced in 
building operations for chairman, aided 
by one or two other business or profes- 
sional men, and the minister. If a 
church member has unusual taste in 
architectural or artistic matters, he or 
she should be included by all means. 

The first responsibility of the Build- 
ing Committee will be the integration 


of the reports and recommendations of 
the various special committees, includ- 
ing, of course, the report on future 
trends of the community. Recommen- 
dations will, undoubtedly, have to be 
trimmed in the hard light of postwar 
building costs. Rooms and halls will 
have to be used for more than one pur- 
pose. The Ladies’ Parlor may have to 
double as a classroom, and the Sunday 
school assembly hall for a banquet 
room. 


Next comes the important decision on 
choice of architect. This may well be. 
approached in the same spirit as the 
choice of a lawyer or surgeon to take 
responsibility for a crisis in one’s life. 
A cheap professional adviser is an ex- 
pensive luxury. Beware the architect 
who cuts his fees or promises inexpen- 
sive buildings! 

One should compare the appalling 
cost of blunders in planning, taste or 
construction with the small percentage 
of the total expenditure represented by 
the architect’s fee. 


Discover the codes of practice 


In all parts of the country, the local 
chapters of the State Associations of 
Architects and of the American Institute 
of Architects stand ready to assist Build- 
ing Committees with their varied prob- 
lems. Printed schedules of. minimum 
charges for all types of architectural 
services and codes of professional prac- 
tice will put committees in touch with 
normal local standards and arrange- 
ments. 

The suggestion will be made that a 
competition between architects be held 
to obtain the best possible design for 
building. Many applications from local 
and distant architects may be received 
and the committee may be at a loss to 
decide on the best qualified firm for 
their building. 

Before the war, such competitions, 
following standard procedures of the 
American Institute of Architects to en- 
sure anonymity and a fair chance for 
all, were frequently used to select the 
architects for both public and private 
projects. Opportunities were thereby 
given brilliant younger men to achieve 
early distinction. Sometimes, however, 
the brilliant winning design suffered in 
execution through inexperience. 

Today, conditions in the architectural 
profession have greatly changed. A 
national dearth of competent draftsmen 
exists, and most offices are overwhelmed 
with commissions, public, institutional 
and private. These must be drawn up, 


- even if one cannot construct them. Many 


firms will not be able to consider enter- 
ing a competition. 

There will be found to exist some dis- 
agreement among the experts with re- 
gard to specialization among architects. 
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An architect of genius, who has never 
designed a church, may create a most 
successful solution. Certain architects, 
who have designed and built dozens 
of churches, may be counted upon to 
slap out a hastily planned, undistin- 
guished edifice. In general, one’s choice 
will fall between the extremes. As in 
other fields of creative endeavor, some 
familiarity with a special type of prob- 
lem is of value. Church specialists are 
frequently employed to assist local 
architects in a consultant capacity. 


Planning takes time 


After the final decision on the archi- 
tect has been made, a period of study 
ensues. If this period is unhurried, so 
much the better. High prices and gov- 
ernment restrictions have given us at 
least this. The architect must be given 
an opportunity to study the site, the 
community, the program of require- 
ments, the character of the congregation, 
its form of worship. and its special 
problems, including the financial one. 
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Second Congregational Meeting-House Society (Unitarian), Nantucket, Mass. 


In case a new site is to be selected, his 
advice will be of great value. 

In case the Building Committee is not 
authorized to commit the church to a 
final choice of the architect who will 
carry the building through to com- 
pletion (possibly they are not ready for 
the decision themselves), an arrange- 
ment may be made, with the commit- 
ment of the church limited to prelimi- 
nary plans, for a fixed fee. Such an 
arrangement permits the committee and 
their professional adviser to work to- 
gether and come to know each other 
well. The resulting sketch plans _per- 
mit approximate estimates of cost to be 
made, and are also adequate for pub- 
licity in the campaign for building 
funds. 

In this preliminary stage, plans must 
be made for the ultimate development 
of the program, even if only a fraction 
is under consideration for immediate 
construction. Again consult local archi- 
tectural associations and chapters for 
schedules of charges, which indicate 


_ ment. 


the proportion of the fee to which the 
architect is entitled at the completion of 
each stage of the work. 


The question of architectural “style” 
is a much debated question, at the mo- 
It should receive no considera- 
tion during early stages of planning, for 
the plan solution of the program must 


come first. Today, few will wish to re- 


peat the insane practice of not so long 
ago, when the best-known architects 
jammed and twisted their plans to fit 
inside an admired fagade—invariably a 
modified copy of an European original. 
The “elegant” front justified twisted 
dark corridors and _ stairways, toilet 
room windows matching those of the 
reception hall, with falsity and sham 
plastered generously over all to achieve 
symmetry and dull uniformity. Con- 
spicuous examples abound—St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London, with its false clere- 
story windows, is one. The epidemic 
was not limited to Renaissance build- 
ings. Few of the older American Gothic 
churches are free from the taint of false 
flying buttresses, which meet no vault 
thrust, jointed plaster arcades and 
vaults three quarters of an inch thick, 
etc. 


Away with frauds 


In the House of God, there is no 
place for architectural deceptions and 
pinchbeck. The ridicule of the modern- 
ists is sweeping away much of this 
fraud. Great credit to them! 

These are purely negative applica- 
tions of the functional idea. On the 
positive side of the question, one runs 
into a more complicated problem. It is 
so much easier to knock the props out 
from under a poor creation than to build 
a better one. 


The factors of site, orientation and 
program determine the mass plan of the 
structure. Another factor should now 
be taken into consideration, the archi- 
tectural character and scale of existing 
adjoining buildings. We have known 
“contemporary” architects who boast 
that they would erect without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation an ultra-modern 
structure in exquisite and completely 
Georgian Williamsburg, Va. Their 
assurance and vitality are interesting, 
but one wonders what future gen- 
erations will say. One recalls the 
Renaissance chapels that the sixteenth 
and seventeenth century architects built — 
onto the great Gothic cathedrals. To- 
day again, we are involved in a revolu- 
tion in architectural ideas more sweep-_ 
ing than the Renaissance in Europe. 


Unless your architect is an uncom- 
promising modernist, he will counsel 
consideration of the effect your build- 
ing exterior will have on the community. 
He will not propose eclecticism, but he 


will try to avoid a design that clashes 
unpleasantly with the neighbors’. If 
your building will be isolated, or if 
your community has no apparent archi- 
tectural tradition or character, you are 
free of that consideration. 


Obviously, the garbled copies of 
Romanesque, Gothic and “Colonial” 
pride of our Victorian ancestors can- 
not continue to be erected. That way 
lies architectural impotency. The church 
that is not a product of the creative 
genius of its designer will be a hard, 
dry, dead object, indeed. 

Is‘ there not as much reason for the 
church architect to be a scholar as there 
is for the preacher? When one recalls 
that an evolutionary process has given 
us great music, literature, sculpture, 
painting, architecture, and all scientific 
achievement—a process of accretion by 
the contributions of each generation to 
the inheritance from the past, one be- 
comes convinced that an architect must 
be scholarly, with a true appreciation 
of his cultural inheritance, as well as 
creative, 


Here we come to the dividing of the 
ways today. Eclecticism we all toss out 
with enthusiasm. Our modern friends 
considered the evolutionary idea little 
better, and sneer at it with equal vehem- 
ence. Dating from Louis Sullivan and 
‘Frank Lloyd Wright in this country, 
represented by most of the architectural 
schools, modernists are for throwing out 
the “accumulated, meaningless rubbish 
of traditional architecture” and starting 
from scratch on a clean sheet of paper, 
as though brought up from infancy on 
an inaccessible island. There is plenty 
to ‘be said on both sides. Some mean- 
ingless rubbish needs to be thrown out, 
and is going. 

Another facet of this question is the 
permanence of a new style. A church 
building properly constructed has a 
long life in a community—much longer 
than a smart house, or apartment build- 
ing, or movie theater. It is a truism to 
say modernism is new, perhaps. It is 
changing its type of design rapidly, and 
is undoubtedly proud of it, somewhat 
like the constantly changing “func- 
tional” design of our automobiles. The 
stark quality of much 1947 modern de- 
sign—looking very out of date in 1975 
—will be unfortunate indeed. 

In common with the music hall, the 
high school auditorium and the theater, 
the*church must have perfect acoustics, 
visibility, lighting, ventilation, comfort 
and security. In addition, it will not 
be truly functional—it will be an ex- 
pensive failure—if, in its architectural 
effect inside and out, it does not indicate 
that it is the House of God. 

The more obvious symbols include 
_ the steeple—Gothic, Colonial or modern 
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—and the chancel on a strongly empha- 
sized axis. More subtle proportions of 
space, form and color create an emotion 


of humility, reverence and worship. 


This heritage of the past we may well 
build on. One thinks of Monreale, Dur- 
ham, Chartres. 

Everyone interested in church archi- 
tecture, or a church building problem, 
should read Von Ogden Vogt’s Art and 
Religion. He writes: 


A House of God should in some sense be a 
record of the historic triumphs of religion, 
a statement of old faiths which are more and 
more confidently held to be true, together 
with a genuine expectancy of larger light and 
nobler success yet to come. 


The type of service must be taken 
into consideration. Where the service 
reflects Christian tradition, symbolism 


and ritual, it is logical to express that 


character in the building. When this 
is not the case, there is no longer reason 
for recalling, to the same degree, ele- 
ments developed in the evolution of 
Christian ecclesiastical architecture. 
Church architecture must be func- 
tional in the true sense of the word. It 
must be in restrained good taste and 
original in design. In addition, the 
subconscious emotional reaction stimu- 
lated by the architecture and color of 
the church must blend in complete 
harmony with the music and the service. 
Von Ogden Vogt has said it better: 


The Church of the Future will be the 
Church Beautiful. It will value and enjoy 
beauty, any beauty, the beauty of anything, 
the beauty of the whole of life. Most of ithe 
artistry used by religion is symbolic in charac- 
ter and classic in methods. It begins with 
definite religious concepts and seeks to ex- 
press these ideas in forms of beauty—musical, 
liturgical, architectural, decorative, or ritual- 
istic. It will value forms of beauty in paint- 
ing, music, and dramatic action not specifically 
symbolic, but realistic, poetical, or lyrical pro- 
ductions. That is to say, it will set forth the 
oneness of Life not only theologically and 
ethically but also aesthetically. 


_ 
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FOR THE QUIET HOUR 


EDVARD GRIEG: 
UNITARIAN 


Ir IS VERY SELDOM that Grieg touches 
in his letters on religious topics and in 
the diary we find religious questions 
mentioned only once. That is in an 
entry on November 1, 1906: “Bjornson 
was with me at dinner the day before 
yesterday at Advocate Helliesen’s. At 
coffee time he began to talk about the 
idea of immortality and a long conver- 
sation ensued, in which Bjornson nat- 
urally was the chief speaker and de- 
fended his standpoint, but in which the 
others, especially the hostess, took part. 
As a Unitarian | stand near Bjornson, 
but his conception of God is not quite 
clear to me. Primitive force,—yes— 
very well. But behind its inexorable 
manifestations —cause and _ effect — 
which often appear like the work of an 
evil demon, to be able to see a great 
love, that is the great art, the great 
problem and the great division between 
many free-born, truth-seeking people. 
The fine thing about Bjornson is the 
ereat tolerance that leavens all he says. 
Of this we should all be studious. For 
what we do not know—that know we 
not.” 

Only a few days before his death he 
wrote to a friend in Switzerland in a 
letter dated Bergen Hospital, August 
28, 1907: “To express my views on 
religious questions I need better health 
than I now have. And yet—not many 
words are needed. During a visit to 
England in 1888 I was very much im- 
pressed by Unitarian opinions (trust in 
God alone—belief in a three-in-one God 
and in a son co-equal with Him is 
barred) and in the nineteen years that 
have passed since then I have stood by 
this conclusion. Pure science? As a 
means. excellent, but as an end—at 
least for me—utterly unsatisfying. The 
conception of God I must maintain, 
even though it so often comes into col- 
lision with the conception of prayer.” 

Davip M. JOHANSEN 


From David M. Johansen’s Edvard Grieg. 
Printed by permission of the Princeton Uni- 
versity Press and the American-Seandinavian 
Foundation. 


Another great Unitarian composer, 
Bela Bartok, of Hungary, who died dur- 
ing the past year, is known for his major 
contributions to modern music. Few 
members of our own church are familiar 
with the fact that he was an avowed 
Unitarian. Americans know Bartok 
best for his own playing of piano com- 
positions, of Hungarian folk tunes and 
for his works for violins, clarinet and 
plano. THE EpiTor 
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by JOHN 0. FISHER 


Religious Freedom 


Needs the Artist 


Art can liberate as well as 


formalize man’s spiritual beliefs 


THE ARTIST HAS ALWAYS saved his greatest masterpiece to express highest aspira- 


tion. 


ageless masterpieces have been religious in character. 


Religion has usually motivated such aspiration. 


As a result most of the 
Accepted and displayed as 


authentic interpretations of theological or moral concepts, these masterpieces have 
exerted a great influence upon the development of religion through the visual 
impact that they made upon those who saw them. 


Jesus was an artist of the spoken 
word. He painted word pictures, de- 
picting scenes with which his hearers 
were familiar. They had watched the 
sower scattering his seed grain, the 
husbandman pruning and tying his 
vines, the reapers and threshers at har- 
vest. The ox, the beggar, the publican, 
the fisherman were all familiar figures. 
So Jesus’ teachings were remembered 
because they were interpreted by fa- 
miliar pictures, even though such pic- 
tures existed only in the ‘mind of the 
listener. 


We remember the teachings of Jesus 
most clearly through the paintings which 
we have seen. We accepted without 
conscious thought the artist’s concept 
of the religious message. Jesus in the 
temple, the marriage feast, the tri- 
umphal entry, the last supper—all exist 
in our minds as they have been pic- 
tured by great painters. 
pictures during my childhood and they 
have remained with me as the photo- 
graphic reproduction of the events, even 
though my reason tells me that they 
are not actually true. 


Primitive religion used symbols 


Earliest recorded religious history 
shows the influence of art upon religion. 
The primitives worshiped spirits. These 
spirits were everywhere in the flora 


Rey. Joun O. Fisner, minister of the First 
Parish Church in Framingham, Mass., is a 
graduate of Ohio Wesleyan and Boston Uni- 
versities. He has served Unitarian churches 
in Groton and Oklahoma City. From 1943- 
46 he served overseas as a chaplain in the 
U. S. Army. His report on the Protestant 
Chaplains’ 
1946, issue of the “Register.” 
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I saw those - 


Services appeared in the August,’ 


and fauna surrounding the primitive 
people. They were in the realm of 
subjective experience. Then, one day, 
a primitive man chanced to whittle on 
a soft log and forms began to emerge. 
When he had finished his carving he 
had fashioned a grotesque mask and a 
bird or beast on the contour of the log. 


“The Tree of Life,” 


a symbolic tapestry in 


the Church of Our Father, Portland, Ore. 
It is worked in a beautiful color combi- 
nation of off-white, gold and green. 


He set the log ‘on end in front of his 
hut, giving primitive civilization one 
of its earliest religious symbols. The 
figures were embodiments of the family 
spirits and could be carried with the 
family wherever it went. When the 
first primitive bowed to the totem as 
the abode of the previously.- disem- 
bodied spirits, he bowed to art as the 


_ interpreter of religion. 


The early Greeks lived and wor- 
shiped outdoors. Their gods lived on 
Olympus and visited their festivals in 
spirit. Then sculptors depicted their 
ideas of the inhabitants of Olympus. 
These figures of the gods must be 
sheltered from the weather and SO. 
temples were built. The early temples 
were very small, but later buildings 
were majestic in proportion. Thus 
did temple worship develop in Greek 
culture. Similar development can be 
traced easily in the Hebrew and other 
religious practices. 


The early Christians had no foriiat 
places of worship; usually they met in 
private homes. Gradually sacred relics 
appeared. Then came crucifixes, holy 
paintings, statues of the apostles and 
of the saints. These had to be protected 
and yet made available to the whole 
body of worshipers. So churches were 
built and the church became the center 
of worship. 


The altar had the same evolution. 
Altars were made originally of rough 
stone, without carving or cement, set in 
an open place, usually on a hilltop. As 
the altar became more elaborate and 
delicate through the use of sculpture it 
had to be brought under shelter and 
then became the focal point of the 
temple. 


The artist arrested religious growth 


The interpretations of the artists and 
sculptors fixed the religious ideas, froze 
them at the period of the artistic crea- 
tion. Thus we have the Aryan Jesus, 
flaxen-haired and tall with Roman pro- 
file. There is not a trace of his Semitic 
origin. The madonna is_ typically 
Italian, dressed in Renaissance costume. 

The cherubim, once just a name of 
some heavenly attendants, become 
heads with wings attached. We see 
them so because an artist saw them and 
painted them into his pictorial story in 
that form. Our concept of angels comes 
from the artist’s brush. Heaven and 
Hell are familiar to most of us because © 
Dante and even earlier poets inspired 
artists to put these symbols onto can- 
vas. 


In all these matters we unconsciously 
accept the artist as authority and his 
picture as truth. The artist, sculptor, 
musician and poet have set our re- 

(Continued on page 113) 
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by ROBERT A. STORER 


The Sacred Dance 


Revwwal of dancing as a religious art offers 
Unitarians new opportunities for worship 


PEOPLE WHO DANCE have been referred to as “disciples of the devil.” If this is 
true then we must think of King David and Miriam and the long procession of 
devout men and women who have danced before the Lord as agents of the prince 


of darkness. 


Those who cannot accept dancing as 
a proper medium for religious expres- 
sion should know that all art forms had 
their origin in religion. Man in the 
worship of God, throughout all ages, 
has presented the best offerings of his 
mind. He has done this through his 
hands, his tongue and his feet. 

Thus architecture, painting, sculp- 
ture, literature, music and dance have 
reached sublime heights. Likewise they 
have been degraded. With the exception 
of dancing the arts have continued to 
serve religion. Dancing after its secular 
and licentious use by the Romans, dur- 
ing their decline of culture, has failed 
to regain its former high estate as a 
beautiful expression of religion. 

We can read the 150th Psalm, with 
its picture of a procession where the 
participants praised God with trumpets, 
harps, timbrels and dance, and feel 
sure that the dancing of the early He- 
brews was a dignified manifestation of 
true religious emotion. 


We can look at the decoration on 
the pottery of the Greeks and believe 
that their religious dances were of a 
high order. Aristophanes gives us a 
suggestion of how dancing must have 
been regarded in his day. From The 
Frogs is taken this passage: 

‘The men ‘that stood for office, noted for ac- 
knowledged worth, 

And for manly deeds of honour, and for 
honourable birth; 

Trained in exercise and art, in sacred dances 
and song... 


Early Christian worshipers practiced 
the art. In spite of the growing asceti- 
cism and the gross secularization by the 
worldly Romans there was a custom 


= 


Rey. Roserr A. Srorer, minister of the 
First Parish Church in Dorchester, Mass., was 
graduated from Tufts College with degrees in 


‘arts and theology, and later he secured his 


master’s degree at Harvard University. After 
two years m the Universalist ministry from 
1931-33, he became a Unitarian, serving 


_ churches in Edmonton, Alberta, and Exeter, 
NN. HW. He has made a special study of the 
arts in religion. 


preserved by the church of singing 
hymns with rhythmic accompaniment. 
The “Hymn of Jesus” which is assigned 
to the second century was in the form 
of a sacred dance. Even the word 


Motion choir of the First Parish Church 
in Dorchester 


“choir” has been defined as ‘“‘an 
closed space for dancing.” 
Throughout the centuries religious 
dancing in various forms has survived 
and is practiced today in certain Euro- 
pean cathedrals. With the coming of 
the Puritan house-cleaning of the 
church, however, everything beautiful 
or emotional was swept out. Today we 
suffer a Puritan hangover only in the 


field of dancing. 


en- 


Motion choirs for youth 


So much for a brief historical back- 
ground, What attempts are being made 
today to restore dancing as a sacred art? 

Most familiar is the pioneer work of 
Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn. Ted 
Shawn in 1917 presented a complete 
service of worship in dance form at the 
Interdenominational Church of San 
Francisco. It was received with en- 
thusiasm and was taken on tour to some 
30 American cities. A moving picture 
was made of this dance service which 
is shown today by the Museum of 
Modern Art. Miss St. Denis recently 
has founded a Church of the Divine 
Dance in Los Angeles. She plans to 
use a rhythmic choir to supplement the 
preaching by ministers of all denomina- 
tions. The work of both of these pio- 
neers has been hailed as devout and 
dignified. 

Other dancers, more recently, have 
experimented in this field. Erika 
Thimey, a modern German dancer, has 
presented dance dramas in churches of 
various denominations in Chicago, New 
York, Washington and in the New Eng- 
land area. At present she is in Wash- 
ington directing a children’s dance 
theater where her experimentation in 
the field of sacred dancing continues. 

Mrs. Margaret Fiske, the wife of a 
Congregational minister in Hanover, 
N. H., has an active group of sacred 


dancers. They have presented pro- 
grams in various churches. One of 


their favorite numbers is an interpreta- 
tion of the anthem “Agnus Dei” by 
Bizet. Her dancers wear long full- 
skirted gowns with loose flowing sleeves. 
Miss Dorothy Creed of the First Church 
in Jamaica Plain, Mass., is another 
pioneer in the field. Her motion choir 
group presented at Christmas time a 
rhythmic interpretation of the Nativity. 
It was through the influence of Miss 
Thimey that I decided to make use of 
this dance technique at the First Parish 
Church in Dorchester, Mass. On special 
festival Sundays the young girls of the 
junior choir take part in rhythmic pro- 
cessionals carrying greens and flowers. 
They have made our services at Thanks- 
giving, Easter and Children’s Sunday 

truly beautiful. 
For ten years the young people of 
the parish have presented a Christmas 
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masque entirely in rhythm. The angels, 
carrying candles, make gentle motions 
with their arms as they proceed up the 
aisles to the music of Bach’s “Break 
forth, O beauteous heavenly light.” 
The shepherds, dressed in forest green 
and carrying wreaths of laurel, make 
circular patterns in their processional. 
As a living curtain the angels and shep- 
herds execute a variety of simple de- 
signs with their candles and wreaths as 
the kings enter. A solo dancer, repre- 
senting the angel of Mary, enters to 
the music of Bach’s “Jesu, joy of man’s 
desiring” and a motion choir of young 
girls in long blue robes give an inter- 
pretation of Brahms’ “Lullaby” before 
the cradle scene. The masque is not 
a performance. It is a reverent presen- 
tation of the familiar story in a new 
way. The young people who partici- 
pate feel the dignity of the service and 
the comments of those who watch is 
usually that the young people “looked 
inspired.” 

At present our motion choir is work- 
ing on an interpretation of the “Lord’s 
Prayer” and a rhythmic dance for an 
anthem based on the text: “The Phari- 
see and the Publican.” 

Last year a simple flower processional 
was used in the Junior Choir Festival 
at the First Church in Boston. We hope 
to introduce more of this kind of work. 

Twice demonstrations of rhythmic 
dancing have been given at the meet- 
ings of the Organists’ and Choir Direc- 
tors’ Guild of Boston. On Minister’s 
Night when men of many denominations 


Anti- 
“Earth” 


From the dance drama “Ludus de 

christa’ with Marian Kirk as 

and Erika Thimey as “Antichrist,” per- 

formed at the First Parish Church in 
Dorchester. 
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THE CHURCH OF THE LARGER FELLOWSHIP 


Living from a Spiritual Center 


LENT MAY BE DESCRIBED as the season 
for examining the reality of the spirit- 
ual life. Such it has been in the Chris- 
tian Churches for several 
years. In the actual religious obsery- 
ance of these six weeks of late winter 
and the coming of spring, there has 
been a departure from the original de- 
sign, except in such liturgical bodies as 
the Roman Catholics, the Episcopalians 
and the Lutherans. Nevertheless, the 
elemental character cf the time as a 
quest for what is most true in the soul 
of man remains, as we see in the serv- 
ices of the many denominations, includ- 
ing the Unitarians in some parts of the 
land. 

One finds, for example, in Dr. Rich- 
ard M. Steiner’s “Lenten Meditations,” 
which are widely distributed among us 
for daily reading this year, the call to 
recognize and return to the way of life 
illustrated by Jesus. “Many men are 
content to go through life,” Dr. Steiner 
says, “believi ing that in the dev elopment 
of their physical, mental and emotional 
natures they will achieve completion of 
their personalitiés. They forget or re- 
fuse to recognize that they are possessed 
of spiritual possibilities.” 


hundred ~ 


For restoring such persons, and 
others, a very good book was written 
by a Congregationalist theologian on 
the theme of the seeming unreality of 
the spiritual life. It is true that there 
has been a strange and incredible kind 
of life that has been called spiritual; on. 


_the other hand, all through Christian 


history—and other history—the real 
thing has been preserved. 

In our Hymns of the Spirit with Serv- 
ices for the home, we shall find what I 
mean, in song and scripture and prayer. 
We shall find it in every true sermon. 
Indeed, among our own free spirits in 
Unitarianism — our preachers, hymn 
writers, theologians and philosophers, 
—there is a marvelous agreement and 
harmony in this central reality of our 
spiritual life. It is the life, and out of 
it proceed all that we do and all that 
we are that is of worth. 

The significance of Jesus Christ is 
that he lived from this spiritual center 
every day in every word and deed. 

ALBERT C, DIEFFENBACH 

Write for information about uniting with the 

Church of the Larger Fellowship and receiving 


its ministry to Dr. Dieffenbach, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


were present our group gave parts of 
the Christmas masque. The comments 
were rewarding. A course in the tech- 
nique of motion was given at the Reli- 
cious Education Week last summer at 
Star Island. During young people’s 
week a group of young people presented 
a rhythmic candle processional and a 
solo dancer interpreted the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

So much for what has been done. 
The field has great possibilities. 

It is not my thought that this kind 
of dancing can or should replace our 
present forms *of worship, or that it 
should be a regular part of Sunday 
services. I am convinced that rhythmic 
work can enrich our present forms of 
pageantry, that it can be used for pro- 
cessionals and occasionally to interpret 
an anthem. I am likewise convinced 
that the practice of rhythm is most 
beneficial to the young people who par- 
ticipate. Our choirs can be improved 
in regard to their movement up the 
church aisles. 

Furthermore those who see this work 
done are given a legitimate emotional 
experience. Why should any one 
church have a monopoly on things that 
make worship more beautiful? We do 


not need to forsake our reason because 
our emotions are stirred. We do not 
need to think we are reverting to the 
ecstatic when we see something done in 
stately rhythm. 


In any event let us be open-minded 
and be willing to experiment in a field 
that has the sanction of history and the 
promise of adding beauty to man’s wor- 
ship of God in the future. 


EASTER MORNING 


O Joy of Lije triumphant, 

So boundless and so free! 
This Eastertide of gladness, 

We raise our song to thee— 
Of trust above all sorrow 

And love that shall noi fail; 
Of hope forever shining 

And faith that will not quail. 


Thou Light, behind all shadows 
Of fear, and death, and pain! 
Remove the clouds, that hide thee, 

Reveal thy face again. 
O Light, serene and fadeless! 
Thy peace shall be our stay. — 
O Joy of Easter morning! 
Uplift our hearts today. 
Horace Westwoop 


* 
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by VON OGDEN VOGT 


Liturgy for Moderns 


Public worship can express through the arts 
man’s boldest aspirations for human advancement: 


_ CONTRARY TO THE USUAL NOTION, the modern liberal is just the one who should find 
liturgical worship congenial. The very genius of liberalism is not found in any 
particular theology or specific ethics but in something else. That something else 
is religion. Theology describes it, ethics flow from it, but the central thing, espe- 
cially for liberals, is religion itself. For us, religion is not a particular content 
of beliefs or of ideals but rather the complete experience and the complete action 


of life. 


Back of every overt social action, as 
it has been pointed out, is a pure social 
action. The outer moral activity is per- 
formed because it has been preceded by 
an inner action of mind and will. That 
inner decision is not the best decision 
except it be made in the light of all the 
factors involved—which means literally 
everything, the earth and all the stars 
and what men know or think about 
them, human society and all that goes 
on in it, and all else known or felt or 
imagined. We cannot, of course, take 
full account of all the factors, but we 
can try and try we must. Public wor- 
ship is perhaps the highest form of that 
attempt. This effort of enlightenment 
and determination is precisely what 
worship is. Such an activity is not 
merely political or scientific or domestic 
or artistic or any other partial thing; 
it is religious because it attempts to be 
complete. 

Thus, the central element in religion 
is not theology or ethics, but the action 
of worship. It remains the abiding 
form or framework of religion, however 
much the content of ideas or of ideals is 
changed by the advancing insights of 
new times. This conception of religion 
is a major reason for the liberal’s 
special need of liturgy. The sermon, of 
itself, is inadequate to carry the full 
tide of survey and choice necessary to 


religious action, especially since it does’ 


not afford a proper participation by the 
people. There must be developed modes 
of popular utterance and common 
affirmation. All the more is this true 


because complete religious action takes 


account of value as well as of fact. It 


faces without flinching the negative 


: 
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Services of Religion.” 


Dr. Von Oapen Vocr, minister emeritus of 
The First Unitarian Church, Chicago, is au- 
thor of “Art and Religion,’ “Modern Worship,” 
and co-editor of “Hymns of the Spirit with 
He gave the Lowell 
Institute lectures in 1927. His pastorates 
were in the Congregational ministry 1911-25, 
nd in the First Unitarian Church, Chicago, 


1925-44. 


‘question is, is it good form? 


values, the evils of life. It lists the good 
things, near and far, for praise and cele- 
bration. 

Here- enter the arts. If, in addition 
to an address by the minister, our re- 
ligious meetings in churches have any 
other expressions, however brief or 
simple, an account of the arts and all 
their canons must be considered. Every 
church has some form or method of 
conducting its public worship. The 
Ts.<it 
effective expression? A_ liturgy is 
simply a form or method of conduct- 
ing public worship. A good liturgical 
service is one in which some careful 
attention has been given that it be good, 
effective form instead of bad form. 

This concept opens the way to the 
forceful liturgical expression of every 
honest intellectual or social concern of 
modern religion. Take, for instance, a 
few phrases such as are scattered 
through the service orders of my own 


church: 


In the finding of facts and their mean- 
Ings. eee 

We have not purged the commerce of our 
times of those harsh ways that have hindered 
the hopes and dreams of many... . 

By the deeds of brave and generous men 
who labor for a more just industry and a 
nobler state for all our people... . 

We believe in the duty of all to bring forth 
the fruits of useful living and in the right of 
each to the just rewards of his industry. .. . 


For prophets and reformers who cry shame 
upon social wrong. . . . for many forms of 
effort to build an earthly commonwealth where 
every man may reach his highest good... . 


These are, to be sure, but slender 
beginnings. They are, however, the 
kinds of expression that should and will 
bulk far larger in the future liturgies 
of our churches. Their iteration and 
especially their reiteration by the regu- 
lar recurrences of familiar usage con- 
stitute powerful support for the ideals 
they express. 

What are the opportunities in a good 
service for the expression of modern 


ideas in philosophy and science, to- 
gether with modern ideals in social and 
political construction? They are chiefly 
three, a prayer of confession or aspira- 
tion, a litany and an affirmation of con- 
viction. These are prose compositions 
wherein definite practical matters may 
be given pungent and telling expression. 
These usages constitute a powerful 
pressure of suggestion toward the pure 
social action that must precede overt 
social action. 

But religion is not only facing evil 
with determination to overcome it, it 
is also facing the good to praise it and 
enjoy it. Indeed to praise the good is 
the best psychology for displacing the 
bad. The very essence of worship is 
the praise of life. If some cannot praise 
life as a whole, let them find as many 
praiseworthy parts as possible. Our 
services should be rich in celebrating 
specific goods: “the love of little chil- 
dren,” “the labors and rewards of 
friendly living,” “the unending charm 
of persons,” “a fair and bountiful 
nature,’ “in shapes of moulded form, 
in motions of the dance and of melody,” 
“the ‘bright procession of memory,” 
“the joy of flowers and shining sun,” 
“the man of dynamos and wings, the 
man of computation,’ “the lifting 
sounds of trees and grasses, the noise 
of men and women eddying and gather- 
ing into a song of human togetherness.” 


Celebration of the good 


In these allusions is manifest the other 
side of the complete action of religious 
worship, the enjoyment of the good. The 
sweeping review of religion not only 
wakens and guides decision for moral 
action toward the good of tomorrow 
but reveals untold goods for celebration 
and enjoyment today. The hour of wor- 
ship is end as well as beginning. It stirs 
to new endeavor, but also it rewards the 
old endeavor and opens the eye to see 
the wondrous beauty of the world. Al- 
ready our best church services do cele- 
brate through artistic forms the mani- 
fold goods of common life. In recent 
numbers of the Journal of Liberal Re- 
ligion, Rev. Edwin T. Buehrer and Rev. 
Vincent B. Silliman have collected some 
notable poetic works for responsive 
reading. Writings of Unitarian minis- 
ters—Edwin C. Palmer, Kenneth L. 
Patton, Jacob Trapp and others—con- 
tain vigorous and beautiful passages, 
such as that by Mr. Patton, the last of 
the above quotations. Many others of 
our ministers should attempt these com- 
positions, ‘difficult as they are. Mean- 
while few of our churches have explored 
fully the excellent materials at hand in 
our hymn book. Surely it is unfortu- 
nate to waste any of the precious Sun- 
day morning half hour by stereotyped 

(Continued on page 105) 
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by VINCENT B. SILLIMAN 


Singing Our Principles 
The Unitarian tradition of great 
hymnody calls for new ventures today — 


ALTHOUGH THE PHRASEOLOGY is recent, American Unitarians have practiced, 
taught and sung these principles for generations: individual freedom of belief; 
discipleship to advancing truth; the democratic process in human relations; uni- 
versal brotherhood, undivided by nation, race or creed; and allegiance to the cause 


of a united world community. 


Typical of early developments in New 
England was the adoption by the First 
Parish in Portland in 1802 of a new 
collection of psalms and hymns, Sacred 
Poetry, edited by Jeremy Belknap, and 
published in Boston in 1795. The 
““ysalms’’— metrical translations of the 
Biblical psalms—are grouped together 
and come first in the book as the custom 
of the time required. Then follow the 
hymns, of which the first begins as 
follows: 

' Absurd and vain attempt, to bind 

With iron chains the free-born mind; 


To force conviction, and reclaim 
The wandering by destructive flame! 


Bold arrogance, to snatch from heaven 

Dominion not to mortals given; 

O’er conscience ‘to usurp the throne, 

Accountable to God alone! é 

This hymn appears in each of the half 
dozen American Unitarian hymn books 
of the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury which I have at hand. According 
to Julian’s A Dictionary of Hymnology 
the author was Thomas Scott, an Eng- 
lish “Old Presbyterian” (Unitarian), 
and the hymn appeared in an English 
hymn book as early as 1772. It has 
long since passed out of use. Whatever 
its limitations, it is a hymn of “the free- 
born mind,” of the authority of indi- 
vidual conscience, of trust in reason, of 
freedom that is purposive. 

To what extent are the Five Prin- 
ciples set forth in the Unitarian 
hymnody of today? Anyone who has 
worked much with hymns knows that it 
is impossible to divide hymns _ into 
mutually exclusive topical groups. The 
Five Principles, along with other re- 
ligious principles, are inter-dependent: 
a hymn that stresses one of them is 


Rev. Vincent B. Smaimian, editor of the 
“Beacon Song and Service Book,” is minister of 
the Hollis Unitarian Church, Queens, N. Y. 
A graduate of the University of Minnesota 
and Meadville Theological School, Mr. Silli- 
man has served Unitarian churches in Brook- 
lyn (Willow Place Chapel),, Buffalo (as- 
sistant), and Portland, Me. He is the author 
of several hymns and contributor to religious 
journals, his latest article being “New Service 
Materials” in the Winter, 1947, issue of the 
“Journal of Liberal Religion.” 
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almost certain to refer to two or three 
others also. 
1. Committee B of Unitarian Advance 


reported in 1943: “The Free Mind con- 


cept is the one most generally held to 


represent the unique quality which dis- 
tinguishes Unitarianism from other 
Protestant denominations.” 
our religious devotion is not to a selfish 
and socially destructive individualism. 
We sing of intellectual freedom because 
it is essential to the development of 
character, to the discovery of truth, and 
to the breaking down of barriers to 


human brotherhood. As Samuel Long- , 


fellow wrote in 1874, and as we sing 
today, we are: 
One in the freedom of the truth, 
One in the joy of paths untrod, 


One in the soul’s perennial youth, 
One in the larger thought of God; ... 


The freer step, the fuller breath, 
The wide horizon’s grander view, 
The sense of life that knows no death,— 
The Life that maketh all things new. 


Longfellow’s glorious hymn “Light of 
ages and of nations” does not need to 
assert the free mind principle in so many 
words, as it declares: 

Revelation is not sealed; 


Answering now to our endeavor 
Truth and right are still revealed. 


2. The most gorgeous hymn we have 
of discipleship to advancing truth, both 
in text and tune, is “Once to every man 
and nation,” put together by an English 
Congregationalist, W. Garrett Horder, 
half a century ago from the poem of 
1845, “The Present Crisis,” by James 
Russell Lowell. Two other hymns of 
loyalty to truth deserve special notice: 
Frederick Lucian Hosmer’s ‘When 
courage fails,’ and Minot Judson Sav- 
age’s “O star of truth down shining.” 
The tune to which Savage’s hymn is set 
in Hymns of the Spirit is fine in every 
way. The combination of text and tune 
of the former hymn is one of several 
such combinations in our _ present 
hymnody for which I can claim the 
credit. 

Modern science receives an occasional 
appreciative reference in our hymnody, 


Certainly. 
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as in Jacob Trapp’s magnificent hymn, 
“Wonders still the world shall witness.” 
William Channing Gannett’s hymn, “He 
hides within the lily,” published as long 
ago as 1873, always has seemed to me 
to be a religious interpretation of the 
doctrine of evolution. I cannot recall _ 
any recognition in our hymnody. of the 
respect for authenticated fact that is 
essential both to the natural and the 


‘social sciences, and that has had and 


will continue to have momentous con- 
sequence in religion and ethics. 


3. Religion and. political democracy 
were brought together in a hymn at 
least as early as 1832 in “My country, 
tis of thee,” by Samuel F. Smith, a 
Baptist minister. Political democracy 
was associated with the distinctive tenets 
of liberal religion in a hymn of 1864 by 
Samuel Johnson—one of our finest— 
with this opening stanza: 

Life of ages, richly poured, 
Love of God, unspent and free, 


Flowing in the prophet’s word 
And the people’s liberty . 


The hymns of John Haynes Holmes 
are full of lyric recognition of the in- 
stitutions of political democracy. 


It is hardly necessary to draw atten- 
tion to the hymns of social justice, 
human brotherhood and world com- 
munity which have as their general 
topic the phrase “the kingdom of God.” 

While many of our hymns ask God 
to usher in the better day, comparatively 
few of them give clear expression to our 
human responsibility for its realization. 
Many patriotic hymns which we sing 
recognize the cost of political democ- 
racy in terms of blood and sacrifice. 
Few of our hymns recognize the cost of 
a better economic order in terms of in- 
dividual courage and of group action. 
However, the hymn “Not in dumb 
resignation” by John Hay, statesman 
and man of letters, is an uncompromis- 
ing call to social action—whatever else 
may be said of it. It was first published 
in 1891, though not as a hymn. A 
hymn that deserves both to be better 
known, and to have a more appropriate 
tune than it has in Hymns of the Spirit 
is “From street and square” by Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, once a Unitarian 
minister. One of our most realistic 
hymns in this connection is the Palm 
Sunday hymn “Hosanna in the highest!” 
which John Howland Lathrop wrote in 
1934. and which, like several other 
hymns, entered the general Unitarian 
hymnody of today via The Beacon Song 
and Service Book. 

Gilbert Keith Chesterton’s thunder- 
ous “O God of earth and altar” has 
always seemed to me greatly overrated: 
for what purpose, “A living sword to 
thee”? I devoutly wish the inspiring 
lines of Clifford Bax, “Turn back, O | 
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man,” had another beginning. Perhaps 
one should not ask, “Turn back to 
what?” It is worth noting that the 
point of view of a great many of our 
hymns is unmistakably that of people 
who live in comfort and security. For 
instance, this is true of the hymn “When 
thy heart with joy o’erflowing,” by 
Theodore Chickering Williams. - Inci- 
dentally, I heartily commend the tune 
composed for it by Robert L. Sanders. 


4. Our hymns of brotherhood include 
among others: Whittier’s “O brother 
man,” Edwin Markham’s “The crest and 
crowning of all good,” Havelock Ellis’ 
“Onward brothers, march still onward,” 
and John Haynes Holmes’ “All hail, the 
pageant of the years.” Though the tune 
to Whittier’s hymn in Hymns of the 
Spirit is singable, I still prefer, along 
with the new Episcopal hymn book, the 
tune “Intercessor.” For Markham’s 
hymn also I prefer the tune in The 
Beacon Song and Service Book —in 
which the necessary musical holds 
should have been indicated. Hymns of 
the Spirit has splendid tunes for the 
Holmes and Ellis hymns; but the Ellis 
words have always seemed to me rather 
poor. 


5. Most hymns of brotherhood, most 
hymns of the kingdom of God, and all 
hymns of international peace are also 
hymns of world community. Two of 
our hymns refer specifically to the ideal 
of world government: “Hear, hear, O 
ye nations,” by Frederick Lucian Hos- 
mer, published in 1909, and “Not in 
vain the distance beacons,” arranged 
from the poem “Locksley Hall’ which 
was written in 1842 by Alfred Tenny- 
son. The figure of the great world for- 
ever spinning “down the _ ringing 
grooves of change’ does not appeal to 
me; but the closing phrases of the ver- 
sion in Hymns of the Spirit are superb 
and still prophetic, “the Parliament of 
man, the Federation of the world.” 
Among hymns of peace we may note 
with pride the famous Christmas hymn 
by Edmund Hamilton Sears, a rather 
conservative Unitarian minister, which 
was first published in The Christian 
Register in 1850: “It came upon the 
mjdnight clear.” 


This paper makes no claim to com- 


_. pleteness. Many of the greatest of our 


—— 


hymns, hymns that are characteristi- 
cally Unitarian, are not so much as 
mentioned. At any rate it is plain that 


_ the Five Principles are not new to Uni- 


tarian hymnody. Rich as is our present 
store of hymns, there should be fresh 
interpretations of Unitarian faith and 
purpose in the language of our own 
time. There should be more and better 
hymns that are the expressions of human 
‘ Pie and intent rather than requests that 
E do in our behalf the things we our- 


selves should do. There should be many 
hymns that celebrate the religiously 
significant ideals, discoveries and hero- 
isms of today. Doubtless we need songs 
of a popular character which will set 
men and women by thousands to sing- 
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Florence Nightingale, Unitarian and or- 
ganizer of modern hospital nursing as a 
profession, is represented by one of the 
eight Dawn Kelley Bartlett Memorial 
Windows, lately dedicated at the Win- 
chester, Mass., Unitarian church. The 
windows are in memory of a young woman 
who gave her life serving in the Pacific 
islands with the American Red Cross. 
They were designed and executed by the 
Burnham Studios of Boston. 


ing the Faith of the Free. In the mean- 
time, let us get to know, to appreciate, 
and to sing with greater gusto than ever 
the distinctive hymns we have now; and 
if in doing so we neglect some of the 
hymns which are outworn in thought— 
and some trite tunes—this also will be 
a gain. 


LITURGY FOR MODERNS 
(Continued from page 103) 


parts or meaningless music when the 
time might be filled with thrilling words 
and songs directly expressive of great 
religious actions. 

The opportunities for extra types of 
artistic expression are almost limitless, 
literary or musical vespers, pageants 
and dance dramas. None have given 
me greater satisfaction than the services 
of Vocation Day. Each of these was held 
in honor of all who work in some one 
trade or profession. For the railroaders, 
a large model locomotive stood upon the 
altar. At the service for bakers, the 
officers of the bakers’ union brought for- 
ward at the offertory a three foot loaf 
of bread symbolic of the offering of 
their labor to the community. At each 
service was read the Psalm of Labor, 
with some interspersed lines for the 
calling celebrated. For the bakers, the 
extra lines were: 


So was he that made of wheaten flour un- 
leavened bread and cakes tempered with 
oil, 

And wafers anointed with oil. 

He will abundantly bless the people with 
provision, 

And satisfy the poor with bread. 


For the lawyers: 


So is he that pleadeth the cause of the widow, 
And he ‘that judgeth between every man and 
his brother. 


He shall not respect persons in judgment; 
And shall hear the small as well as the great. 


He shall not be afraid of the face of man: 
For the judgment is God’s. 


Few things are of greater import to- 
day than to recognize and elevate in the 
minds of all the significance of their 
daily labor. 

So it is that religious action may be 
expressed in arrangements of words 
which we call a liturgy. Such expres- 
sion in turn fosters, maintains and vivi- 
fies the true inner action of the spirit 
which we call worship. If that worship 
and praise be directed toward a su- 
preme being or toward the whole of life 
considered as One, then surely it is the 
supreme action of life. In any case, for 
liberals, the complete and all embracing 
nature of true religious action makes 
it at once the noblest duty and the 
highest happiness of man. 
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by ERNEST W. KUEBLER 


The Religious Arts Guild 


Unitarians are organized to encourage 
and advance the arts in liberal religion 


Tue Reticious Arts GuILD came into being and is now actively at work in re- 
sponse to a need, not through any demand! There are many among us who would 
emphasize the place of beauty in religion, but we are not readily joined together 


in this common endeavor. 


Unitarians, though it must be recognized that the 


Guild is not sectarian, are mainly rational in emphasis. 


We represent a group in religious 
inquiry and pursuits to whom the 
aesthetics of a situation is not the im- 
portant element. All too often we ask, 
“What connection is there between the 
capacity to make an act or expression 
beautiful and the capacity to discover 
truth?” We also tend to take the posi- 
tion that analysis and synthesis in 


thought and problem-solving involve en-. 


tirely different psychological processes 
than the attitude which develops emo/ 
tional appreciation of the beautiful. Our 
scientific approach and Puritan back- 
ground may in part account for this 
blurred spiritual vision. 

There are several who shared in the 
honor of starting the Guild. Dr. Von 
Ogden Vogt, in his book, Religion in 
Art, gave to Unitarians, as well as to 
the larger public, a stirring account of 
the weakness of trying to understand a 
religion that is barren of art expressions. 
This book expressed the psychological 
basis on which the Guild was formed. 
The late Milton T. Garvin, a birthright 
Quaker through whose generosity was 
built the beautiful little Lancaster, Pa., 
Unitarian church, was a founder of the 
Guild and served as its honorary presi- 
dent. The figures of historical liberals, 
Channing and others—the work of 
Oberammergau wood carvers, which 
surround the Shippen memorial pulpit 
in Lancaster—focused attention on this 
expression of art. 

Waldemar Ritter, a Swiss architect 
in the office of Ralph Adams Cram and 
first secretary of the Guild, served many 
a New England church through wise 
counsel and much architectural assist- 
ance. Mrs. Eugene R.  Shippen’s 
contribution to the movement has been 
her creative genius in church pageantry, 
setting standards that have not been 
surpassed. Dr. Henry Wilder Foote, a 


Rey, Ernest W. Kuesrer has been Direc- 
tor of the Division of Education of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association since 1935. He is 
President of both the Religious Arts Guild 
and the Religious Education Association. 
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recognized authority on hymnody and 
editor of the Commission which pro- 
duced Hymns of the Spirit, has. served 
not only the Guild indirectly, but also 
protected the Fellowship against the 
use of the merely sentimental and 
trivial in the churches’ choice of hymns. 
In this same tradition stands Rev. Vin- 
cent B. Silliman, editor of the Beacon 
Song and Service Book and creator of 
modern liturgic services. 

The recipient of the Guild’s first cita- 
tion in 1946 was Dr. Eugene R. Ship- 
pen, organizer and founding president, 


Carved wooden figures of David Lindsay 
and Giuseppe Mazzini that surround the 
Shippen Memorial pulpit of the Lancas- 


ter, Pa., Unitarian church. 


without whose continued loyalty and 
inspiration the Guild would not have 
grown to a place of importance and of 
significant usefulness to individuals and 
churches. In the intervening years 
since its beginning, there have been 
numerous other individuals whose cre- 
ative interest in the religious applica- 
tion of the fine arts have inspired our 


fellowship by focusing attention upon 


the beautiful. 


The revived interest in. the Religious 
Arts Guild in the past few years is 
strong evidence that Unitarians recog- 
nize the necessity of keeping a balance 
between the purely practical and _ sci- 
entific, and that which must be beauti- 
ful, inspiring and appealing to the 
aesthetic in human nature. The general 
principles governing all art and a sense 
of fitness in the individual case are its 
criteria. For the technical problems 
submitted by the ministers and church 
committees, the Guild is prepared 
to recommend professional counselors 
and artists. Practical advice has been 
given by the Guild Board of Directors 
to many churches regarding improved 
facilities for church and church school 
worship, the making and use of church 
furniture, including altars, hangings, 
candlesticks and other, chancel furnish- 
ings, and the choice of memorials. 

The Guild has arranged demonstra- 
tions of church music and pageantry, 
and exhibits of printing, memorials, 
church architecture, and the like, at its 
annual meetings during Anniversary 
Week, and at various local conferences. 


Pamphlets and projects 


From time to time the Guild prints 
and distributes articles and_bibliog- 
raphies on the various religious arts. 
Projects of the Guild .now being de- 
veloped include a list of solos appro- 
priate for use in liberal churches, a 
pamphlet on church flower arrange- 
ments, a pamphlet on church architec- 
ture, and a set of kodachrome slides 
showing both interior and _ exterior 
views of different styles of church 
buildings. : 

Three types of membership are pos- 
sible: annual dues, $1; contributing 
membership, $5; and sustaining mem- 
bership, $10. Applications should be 


sent to the Secretary of the Religious — 


Arts Guild, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 


To all who hold that religious art is. 
one of the supreme achievements of the 


human spirit, that there is the holiness 
of beauty as well as the beauty of holi- 


ness, and that art is one of the eternal 


and effective servants of religion and 


‘the church, the Guild extends its cor- 


dial invitation to membership, and its 
appeal for support, as well as sugges- 
tions of work to be done. 
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by ARCANGELO CASCIERI 


: Pram Wood and Stone 


the Spirit Speaks 


The evolution of church sculpture 


reveals man’s progress in religion 


IT Is DIFFICULT to write on this topic without giving at least a sketchy outline of 
the past. Through the ages great sculpture or, in fact, any form of art has been 
inspired by a belief in some supernatural power. All races of man have striven 


to honor their gods. 


The Chinese, Aztecs, Egyptians, Greeks and Romans built 


beautiful temples to them and their sculpture attained unsurpassed glory because 
it was inspired by great spiritual movements. 


Seulpture and religion 


With the downfall of Rome the wor- 
ship of so-called pagan gods fell and 
the power of Christian teachings which 
has been the impetus to ecclesiastical 
sculpture for 20 centuries began to in- 
spire the Early Christian art. Follow- 
ing this period came the Byzantine and 


Romanesque styles which were the fore-- 


runners of the art of the Middle Ages. 
It was in medieval times that the power 
of Christianity reached its greatest 
height, inspiring people to create the 
unequaled cathedrals. The Gothic 
period was followed by the Renaissance 
of the fifteenth century in Italy, a re- 
vival of the Roman concept of art and 
architecture which soon spread all over 
Europe. At the beginning of the six- 
teenth century Martin Luther and other 
early leaders of the Reformation had 
influenced many Europeans: And the 
early seventeenth century found the 
Pilgrims coming to North America and 
borrowing the ecclesiastical architecture 
and sculpture from the late Renaissance 
period in Europe. In the East the 

«colonies followed the Christopher Wren 
influence in England. The West and 
South was influenced by the Spanish, 
French and Italian trends of the seven- 
teenth century. 


_ Arcanceto Casciert, a native of Italy and 
educated in America, studied wood carving 
under the late John Kirchmayer, of Cam- 
bridge, -Mass., and sculpture under Ernest 
Pellegrini, of Boston. Ie studied architecture 
at the School of Design. He is a director of 
the Boston Architectural Center. His work in 
sculpture was done in the W. F. Ross Studios. 
It is to be found in the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, New York, Washington Cathedral, 
Riverside Baptist Church; New York, and 
East Liberty Presbyterian Church in Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Cascieri is now doing work with 
Theodore Schwamb Co., preparing the main 
altar panel in wood for St. John’s Seminary, 
Boston. 


As the early American churches fol- 
lowed the philosophy of the reformers, 
sculpture did not have an important 
place in them, excepting perhaps in the 
West and parts of the South where the 
Catholics had established their mission 
churches. Later, when the Roman 
Catholic and the High Church of Eng- 
land were established, America began 
to relate its architecture to the Medieval 
period. This led finally to the building 
of cathedrals. 


Sculptural symbolism in 
European cathedrals 


Although there were, by this time, 
many varied interpretations of Chris- 
tianity by reformers there was no great 
influence on ecclesiastic symbolism and 
sculpture, so that even today ecclesiastic 
sculpture is related to the Middle Ages. 
The symbolism is based on the Trini- 
tarian concept. The Renaissance sculp- 
ture such as that found in St. Peter’s 
in Rome and St. Paul’s in London 
stresses the appeal to the emotions. 
Sculpture took on a pictorial character 
as painting was predominant during 
that period. But looking back to a 
few of the medieval cathedrals, at 
Chartres, Rheims, Amiens, Canterbury. 
Durham, Milan and Seville, one can 
see that the sculpture then had great 
strength and spiritual quality. The in- 
spiration for its symbolism comes from 
all phases of life, social, physical and 
spiritual. For instance one can find 
symbols of the elements, seasons of the 
year, man, his works, his virtues and 
failings, nature in all its variant forms. 


Sculptural symbolism in 
American cathedrals 


There are many cathedrals in America 
that follow the pattern of their prede- 
cessors in Europe. Several of these 


are the Washington Cathedral; the 
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Catholic Cathedral in Washington; the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New 
York; St. Patrick’s Cathedral. New York; 
St. Paul’s in Boston; Cathedral of the 
Holy Cross, Boston; Riverzide Baptist 
Church, New York; and the East Lib- 
erty Presbyterian Church in Pittsburgh. 
The work in these cathedrals represents 
generally the trend in ecclesiastic sculp- 
ture and symbolism thus far in this 
century. The history of the church, its 
leaders and life in all forms are em- 
ployed to express the philosophy of the 
church. On the west front of St. John 
the Divine by Cram and Ferguson, 
Architects, are beautiful sculptures by 
John Angel which are rich in spiritual 
quality and delicate in detail. and also 
heroic statues of the Apostles, by both 
Edgar Keen, an English sculptor, and 
the author. Flanking the portals are 
the archangels by the author. As one 
enters the narthex he will see two sculp- 
tures, one of the early crusaders, the 
other representing the Canterbury pil- 
erims; in the nave are richly orna- 
mented capitals inspired by plants, 


Preaching,” carved directly in 


“Jesus 
American Oak, by Arcangelo Cascieri. 
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flowers and animals found in the vicin- 
ity of New York; in the baptistry are 
several statues by John Angel, two by 
the author, also interesting symbols of 
the time and life of Peter Stuyvesant, 
and a frieze of heraldry. 

This gives only a minute portion of 
the wealth of symbolism to be found in 
the churches and cathedrals. Up until 
the early part of the twentieth century 
symbolism in sculpture was employed 
by the Roman Catholic and High 
Church of England. The’ ecclesiastic 
architecture of other denominations 
such as Methodist, Presbyterian, Bap- 
tist and Unitarian was severe and did 
not call for sculpture. After 1920 with 
the building of Riverside Baptist 
Church by Henry C. Pelton and Allen 
and Collens, Architects, and the East 
Liberty Presbyterian Church by Cram 
and Ferguson—more sculptural sym- 
bolism was introduced with reference 
to the history of these Protestant re- 
formers’ philosophies and social science. 

It is well at this place to mention 
some of the symbolism found on these 


buildings. The East Liberty Presby- 
terian Church expresses the theme 
“Christ and Humanity.” Over the 


main entrance is an appropriate sculp- 
ture “Come unto me all ye that labour 
and are’ heavy laden and I will give 
you rest.” The coats of arms of the 
different branches of the Presbyterian 
Church are used; over the chapel door 
is a sculpture of “Moses and the Burn- 


“The Christ” by Jacob Epstein 
From “Let There Be Sculpture’: by. Jacob 


Epstein, G. 1940. 


P. Putnam’s Son, N. Y., 
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ing Bush.” Over the children’s en- 
trance is a sculptured figure of Christ 


and. the Children, and the Wayfarer’s 


Chapel is emphasized by a sculpture of 


the “Good Samaritan.” In the interior 
nave are represented forms of plant life 
in a transitional Gothic style, in the 
chancel is a reredos with five statues of 
the apostles and a Last Supper panel 
by John Angel. The setting is one of 
richly foliated tracery. 

The Riverside Baptist Church by 
Henry C, Pelton and Allen and Collens, 
Architects, gives throughout more sig- 
nificance to Christ’s teachings as related 
to man, though still following the 
Trinitarian conception. Over the tym- 
panum of “Christ Blessing” on the west 
portal are heroic size statues by the 
writer of King David and King Solo- 
mon, Marcus Aurelius, Constantine, 
Charlemagne and Alfred the Great. On 
the tower are larger statues of the arch- 
angels, Raphael, Uriel, Michael and 
Gabriel, and on the apse are the seven 
angels of the apocalypse by the author. 
In the arches of the west portal are 
sculptured scientists from Hippocrates 
to Albert Einstein, philosophers from 
Pythagoras to Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
religious leaders from Moses, Confu- 
cius to David Livingstone. On the 
choir stalls in the chancel the sculptures 
in wood by myself are inspired by 


Psalm 148 and represent man, the 
universe, scientists, the elements, ani- 
mal, birds, creeping things. The mis- 


records inspired by Psalm 104 are fully 
as interesting in symbolisms of life. In 
the stone screen representing the seven 
aspects of Chirst’s life are statues of 
physicians, teachers, prophets, humani- 
tarians, missionaries, reformers, artists, 
writers, musicians. Among the many 
pictured are: Sir Joseph Lister, Louis 
Pasteur, Thomas Arnold, Johann Hein- 
rich, Pestalozzi, John Ruskin; the hu- 
manitarians, Valentin Hauf, Abraham 
Lincoln, General William Booth; the 
missionaries--John Eliot, David Living- 
stone; the reformers, John Wesley, John 
Wycliffe, Martin Luther; the lovers of 
beauty, John Greenleaf Whittier, Gio- 
vanni Palestrina, Michelangelo. This 


‘just scratches the surface of the scien- 


tific, human symbolism found in this 


church. 
Sculpture and the Unitarian Church 


The Unitarian Church, however, has 
gone far beyond the Trinitarian concept 
in having always dealt with the actual 
relationships of man with man. There- 
fore, the symbolism that can express 
this must have human strength and 
spiritual force. The early English 
founder of the Unitarian concept, Jo- 
seph Priestley, a foremost scientist in 
his day, exemplifies the spirit of his 
church, which is a true exponent of a 


Angel of thunder and fire on the apse of 
Riverside Baptist Church, New York. 


philosophy that can bring about the 
real Brotherhood of Man. With this 
in mind it is not too difficult to visual- 
ize how sculptural symbolism could be 
a powerful note in the Unitarian 
Church. 

Sculpture could be used to depict the 
early expounders of the Unitarian teach- 
ings concerning mankind and the nature’ 
and work of Jesus, Leaders such as 
Theophilus Lindsay, William Ellery 
Channing, Joseph Priestley, James 
Freeman, James Martineau and many 
others could be portrayed. Sculpture 
could show scenes from the lives of - 
these men. Christ could be shown as 
the true reform leader that he was, as 
a staunch vigorous person. That phase 
of the life of Jesus has not been empha- 
sized to any great extent in ecclesiastic 
symbolism. A Jesus among peoples of 
all races will give no place in His teach- 
ings to discrimination. Sculpture for 
the Unitarian Church would be inspired — 
by true religion, not mysticism. It could 
depict great humanitarians, scenes from 
their lives and symbols of their deeds. 
High lights of the humanitarian move- 
ment that helped the plight of man | 
through the ages could be made sym- 
bols, for instance, Bastille Day, the 
freeing of the slaves, the institution of 
the Bill of Rights. Joseph Priestley was - 
a staunch supporter of the latter causes. 
The progress of all sciences could be 
an integral part of both abstract and 
realistic Unitarian symbolism. 

To illustrate the character that should 


; underlie this Unitarian symbolism I 


: 
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should like to mention one or two ex- 
amples by foremost ecclesiastic sculp- 
tors. For example, in Ordrup is a small 
brick © Christian church by Edward 
Thomsen with one sculpture of Christ 
by Utzon Frank over the entrance. It 
is powerful and spiritual and. spells 


true Christianity. Another example of 
_ spiritual and forceful sculpture is found 


in a mortuary chapel: at Ragusa, Sicily, 
by Ivan Mestrovic and still another bit 
of symbolic sculpture worthy of men- 
tion is Christ and the Money Changers 
in stone for the war memorial in Leeds, 
England, by Eric Gill. The Christ is 
in traditional dress while the merchants 
are clothed in modern dress with mod- 
ern symbols. I should like to mention 
also Jacob Epstein who has been se- 
verely criticized, yet has produced 
sculpture with true religious value. 
Jacob Epstein’s first Christ is a creative 
powerful bronze figure; his Madonna 
and Child expresses deep feeling for 
true spirit; his “Ecco Homo,” which 
brought severest criticism is, as he says, 
a symbol of man bound, crowned with 
thorns, gazing over an unhappy world. 
Though many shun his work, it is 
strong, impressive, human yet very spir- 
itual. Some sculptors who have done 


“St. Peter” by John Angel, in the North 
Portal, Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York. 


not worth a brass farthing. 
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FOR OUR YOUNGER READERS 


Told Again — Perhaps for Easter 


ACROSS THE BURNING desert came the 
camels. Some of them were mangy 
beasts; one or two were magnificent 
creatures, but all were weary, hard to 
manage, petulant or angry. 

Their riders were in a ghastly plight. 
The end of a 15 day ride was not yet 
in sight. The water was almost gone. 
Even the youngest of them were ex- 
hausted. The hoods of the tattered, 
filthy riders were pulled over their 
blistered faces. Their lips were cracked 
and broken; their eyelids swollen; their 
eyes like balls of fire in their heads. 

There were men who were lean and 
dark and of noble blood; also men of 
mean blood and will. Some of them 
had a dream of Arab freedom, and some 
had no dream at all. In the knife at 
each man’s hand, and the ammunition 
slung to the saddle, was his trust. But 
all of them had a greater trust than in 
knife or rifle. For in their company 
was a small valiant man with strange 
blue eyes—eyes that burned with a fire 
clearer than that which smouldered in 
the dark ones of the Arab chiefs. This 
small man could bear a strain longer 
than the others. He spoke the dialect 
of all of them. He quietly, sharply, 
ordered many things. But men, who 
would take orders from nobody else, 
obeyed him. In his heart blazed a 
dream of freedom—theirs, not his own. 
To them he was lord and king. A 
skilled, unyielding fighter, when fight- 
ing had to be done. Always a scholar, 
his name was T. E. Lawrence. 

Also of that company was a squalid 
little scoundrel, who had murdered a 
Turkish tax official and done a hundred 
brutal jobs. He had attached himself 
to them in the desert and would not be 
shaken off. His name was Jasim. He 
was despised and tolerated. As a 
friend or companion in danger he was 
He had 
much cunning, little courage and no de- 
votion. 

In the middle of the hideous morning 
it was noticed that Jasim’s camel was 
lurching along, riderless. What had 
happened, nobody had seen. Nobody 
cared. Jasim perhaps had rolled off 
his camel to the sand. They could only 


shrug their shoulders and draw their 
heads further under their hoods. The 
vultures would get Jasim, if the enemy 
did not. Well, what matter? His life 
was not worth a small coin. 

But soon another rider was not there 
—or his camel. Lawrence, with no 
word to another, had forced his camel 
back over the terrible blinding way they 
had come. Losing time; losing strength; 
losing, perhaps, the great moment. 

Over the burning miles Lawrence 
came at last upon Jasim. There he was, 
apparently quite mad. He ran round 
in short circles, like a demented rabbit. 
He fell, exhausted, lying flat; then 
struggling up again, and falling once 
more. Jasim was being destroyed by 
the desert. A cloud of vultures already 
darkened above him. 

Lawrence hauled him up; hoisted 
him on to his camel; gave him his re- 
maining water, and with his wretched 
burden returned—hours delayed—to his 
company. Returned with Jasim, who 
would never repay that deed, who would 
not scruple to knife his savior, if it 
were life for life. 

“Our lord,” said the Arabs, “went to 
save Jasim. His ways are inscrutable; 
for Jasim is not worth saving.” 


That is the story, retold. The story 
of a famous man who risked his life, 
risked everything, not for the life of a 
friend but of one who all other men 
said was not worth saving. A great life 
risked for a small one, for a mean one. 
“Scum,” they said, “from an alley and 
a ditch.” 

And I myself could wish to tell such 
a story on Easter Day, when the world 
we know wears new bonnets and suits, 
and walks in parades, and listens to a 
thousand choirs singing: Allelulia! and 
hopes the sermon will not be too long 
and make one late for dinner. 

At Easter, which has some unbreak- 
able connection with dying for the least, 
risking everything for next to nothing, 
and not even looking back to see the 
disappointed vultures. ... And _ the 
Eternal Rose blossoming out of the 


_ burning sands of time! 


Vivian T. PoMEROY 


ecclesiastic work of note in this country 
are Lee Lawrie, of New York, the late 
John Kirchmayer with his “American 
Gothic” bold sculpture inspired by the 
qualities of Albrecht Durer’s work, and 
Ernest Pellegrini whose sentimentally 
spiritual work in wood may be found 
in St. John the Divine and the Wash- 


ington Cathedral. 


It is my belief that sculpture fitting 
the Unitarian concept should be as 
modern in- spirit as Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s architecture. It should ex- 
press the belief that the human, spir- 
itual, scientific forces can be brought 
together to create the Brotherhood of 
Man which underlies the philosophy of 
Christ’s teachings. 
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ANNA Y. FENN AND MILDRED A. DAVIS 


The Arrangement of Flowers 


in the Modern Church 


Their use as church decorations is now a fine art 


OF LATE THERE HAS BEEN among us an increasing concern for finding a religious 
symbol appropriate to Unitarianism. We have been better known as intellectuals 


than as leaders in the arts from which symbolism springs. 


But it is interesting 


to discover that nearly 100 years ago we had a prophet in the field of religious 
symbolism in Rev. Charles Barnard of the Warren Street Chapel (Barnard Me- 


morial) in Boston. 


He was the first minister in this country to use flowers as 


religious symbols in the Sunday morning service. 


Since then, although variety and in- 
dividualism are—and should be—watch- 
words of Unitarianism, flowers are al- 
most universally found in our churches. 
We might search a long time before 
discovering a more beautiful and fitting 
religious symbol. In actual fact, flow- 
ers have occupied in most of our 
churches the traditional position of 
ecclesiastical symbols: the focal point 
in the center of the chancel or just be- 
low the central pulpit. In some churches 
-they give the completing touch of 
beauty; in other less felicitous examples 
of church interiors, they are almost the 
only beautiful things upon which the 
eye may concentrate. 

Because of these considerations it 
may be helpful to offer two or three 
suggestions for m&king flower arrange- 
ments more beautiful, more artistic and 
still appropriate for church decoration. 
Many of our churches, both urban .and 
rural, have flower arrangements of un- 
surpassed beauty and imaginative qual- 
ity. Fortunately, it is neither a com- 
plicated nor a difficult task. But it is 
sometimes easy in the press and hurry 
of daily affairs to overlook possibilities 
of change and improvement. Perhaps 
a few “don’ts” will be of assistance. 


Some basic don’ts 


1. Don’t use tall, narrow green or 
clear glass vases. They are usually 
awkward and flowers do not take to 
them. If possible, don’t use glass at 
all. 2. Don’t use florists’ baskets. 
They are inappropriate, ugly and usu- 
ally shopworn. 3. Don’t crowd the 
flowers. 4. Don’t use flowers, the 
colors of which fail to harmonize with 
the color scheme of your church. 5. 
Don’t use the christening font as a vase. 

On the positive side, more can be 
said. The flowers themselves should 
always be the center of interest, but a 
poor container can spoil their effect. 
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Copper, brass, bronze or silver con- 
tainers are appropriate for many of 
our churches. However, pottery es- 
pecially in plain white, but also in 
brown, black or colors is.often very 
beautiful. The shape of the vessel is, 
of course, dictated to a great extent by 
the flowers, but for churches which do 
not have a large number of vases, the 
best shape is that which has a wide 
flaring top, as nearly all flowers go 
well in this kind of container. Pottery 
is relatively inexpensive and it is a 
great help to the Flower Committee to 
have a variety of vases from which to 
choose. For instance, lovely arrange- 


ments may be made in low bowls with 
flower holders as well as in higher 
walled containers, 

Flower holders are inexpensive to 
buy and easy to make. A piece of fine 


chicken wire bent to fit into a large bowl 
or vase is excellent, or curled branches 
of pine, spruce or other pliable twigs 


-may be used in a vase to hold weak- 


stemmed flowers. 

Flower arrangements should be 
planned so that the highest point is 
over the center of the container. In a 
formal bouquet there should~ be even 
spaces between plant material at the 
outer edge; this makes for balance. 
No empty spaces should be left in the 
center of the design. Main stems must 
not cross or lean against each other. 
Where main lines come together at the 
top of the vase, a group of the largest 
flowers or those strongest in color 
should make a focal point. A long 
branch on one side should be balanced 
with one on the other, either higher or 
lower. But—most important of all— 
in every flower arrangement, the nat- 
ural grace of the sprays and blossoms 


should be kept free and unhampered. 
The background is important 


We are too inclined to feel that actual 
flowers are essential. Branches of 
leaves or evergreen, weeds, grasses, 
sedges, berries or even an absolutely 
bare black bough of beautiful shape 
can make a lovely decoration against 
the right background. Blossom sprays 
of fruit trees or berries—plum, wild 
apple, cherry, dogwood, magnolia, 
azalea and rhododendron—and many 
wild flowers—white daisies, mustard, 
wild caraway, black-eyed Susans, red 
clover mixed with Queen Anne’s lace, 
pink or white hardhack (steeplebush) 
and red field lilies—may be used to 
good advantage. 

Backgrounds do, of course, govern 
the effectiveness of any vase of flowers. 
Obviously, dark flowers and branches 
usually go well with a light background 
and vice versa. One of the most breath- 


’ taking arrangements, seen in a church 


of ours in western Massachusetts, was 
a single branch of flowering white dog- 
wood in a copper container with a dull 
finish, set against a carved walnut 
panel, the base of the pulpit. Those 
flowers shone like a light. Another 
charming arrangement comprised a 
little jug of brown earthenware with 
two or three branches of barberry— 
both leaves and berries a glowing red’ 
—against a pure white background. 
Still another was a bouquet of tall yel- 
low daffodils spread more or less fan- 
wise in a great white vase, sparkling 
against a background of brilliant blue 
brocade. 

Decorations should be simple. Over- 
decoration detracts from the service 
itself. This is especially true of wed- 
dings, where the simplicity of one 

(Continued on next page) 
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2 RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 


NEEDS THE ARTIST 


(Continued from page 100) 


ligious reactions into a pattern of be- 
havior. Even the architecture of the 
church is rigid in form, and usually 
uncomfortable. 


It is well, even essential, that we 
have a vehicle for our thoughts and 
beliefs. However, we should be master 
of the vehicle, not mastered by it. Re- 
ligion of all ages has had an attendant 
symbolism. When that symbolism kept 
religion from moving along with social 
and cultural progress; religion bécame 
weak and nullified the gains begun in 
other fields. Civilizations have crum- 
bled because of the inadequacy of their 
religion. 


New art forms needed today 


I believe that we cannot meet suc- 
cessfully the religious needs of our time 
unless we can obtain modern artistic 
vehicles to carry our religious thoughts. 
Such new depictions of our quest for 
truth would loose the shackles that 
bind us to outworn ideas and_ out- 
moded symbols. That liberation would 
permit us to adopt new techniques of 
instruction and new modes of worship. 


The question is raised again today: 
do Unitarians want or need new sym- 
bols? In answer we look around us at 
Unitarian churches and_ publications. 
Among the symbols we find are differ- 
ent architectural styles of church spires, 
the Gothic cross, the circle and the 
flaming chalice of the Unitarian Service 
Committee. The Unitarian mind is 
reaching out for new symbols. 

It seems to me that fifteenth century 
art is inadequate as a portrayal of 
twentieth century Christian thinking. 


The Reformation is not confined to any 


b 


one century. Let us go forward with 
confidence and all reverence to still 
higher levels of understanding and as- 
piration. Then the artist, gaining in- 
spiration from our earnest quest, will 
give us symbols of the wider horizons 
within our range of vision. 

We need new beauty, new brightness 


of color. We need less of the deep reds 


and dark purples and more of the sun 
_ yellows and sky blues. We need more 


| 


emphasis on life and less on death, more 
joy and less sorrow. The iconography 


of the Eastern church is a logical cul- 


mination of emphasis on the cheerless 
and morbid. One cannot feel life and 
joy in the atmosphere that is created by 
the icons which I have seen. Happiness 
is no sin. To laugh with joy does not 


offend God. Art should bring to the 


ch this brighter message of joy and 
ir. oe 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS 
IN THE CHURCH 


(Continued from page 112) 


bouquet of white flowers is most appro- 
priate. It is easy to feel that large 
numbers of flowers are needed, par- 
ticularly in large churches, but it is 


_well to remember that since they are 


seen from some distance, too many 
flowers drown each other out and _ be- 
come a mere blur. The Japanese prin- 


ciple of the beautiful arrangement of — 


only a few sprays is excellent in church 
decoration, not only from the economic 
but from the aesthetic point of view as 


Toledo Church 


Los Angeles Church 


well. But no matter how many or how 
few flowers are available, perhaps the 
most important element in arranging 
them is to have the correct and artistic 
proportion between the length of the 
stems and the height of the container 
—the stems should be at least one and 
a half times the height of the container. 
The complete flower arrangement 
should be high enough to be visible 
even when the church is filled with 
people. 

Working with flowers is surely one 
of the pleasantest and most rewarding 
duties in the church. Indeed, it is much 
more a joy than a duty! 


UNITARIAN CHURCHES IN THIS 
ISSUE OF THE REGISTER’ 


This number of the “Register” offers 
partial evidence of the many architec- 
tural traditions represented today in Uni- 
tartan churches in the United States. The 
Spanish influence is seen in the Los An- 
geles church at the top of this page, the 
Georgian influence in the Toledo church 
in the center column of this page and 
in the Lancaster, Mass. church (p. 99). 
New England Colonial is beautifully re- 
presented by the Nantucket church (p. 
98). In the forthcoming issue of the 
“Register” a new photograph of the Old 
Ship church in Hingham, Mass., taken 
by Walter Rosenblum, will appear. The 
Romanesque style is seen in the Plym- 
outh church (opposite p. 150) of “To- 
gether We Advance.” 
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SERVICE AT HOME AND ABROAD 


European Director Stresses 


Need of Food Shipments 


Noel Field reports heavy falling off 


of American food supplies to Europe 


“Foop FROM AMERICA is vital to the 
continuance of overseas projects of the 
Unitarian Service Committee,” asserted 
Noel Field, European Director of all 
U.S. C. work, in Boston last month. He 
had made a flying trip from his Geneva 
headquarters to confer with U. S. C. 
officials and lay plans for 1947. 

“We have to feed the people in our 
convalescent homes and in the hospitals 
we run,” he said, “and if we can’t get 
high-quality food from America, we 
will simply have to spend a great deal 
of time and money scouring the Euro- 
pean countryside for food which is in- 
adequate, and which, if we pick it up, 
is really being taken out of the mouths 
of the local populations. 

“The heavy. falling off—it has 
amounted to a virtual stoppage — of 
food supplies from America in recent 
months has created a very serious sit- 
uation in our various institutions which 
are dependent to a great extent on food 
from America. 

“Especially needed are fats (a single 
can of Crisco will make the average 
European housewife almost hysterical 
with joy); canned milk; cocoa powder 
or chocolate, or anything like cocoa- 
malt which makes a nourishing food 
drink; rice—this is extremely short in 
Europe and-is most joyfully received; 
sardines or any fish packed in oils are 
most desperately needed; all the coun- 
tries except Czechoslovakia have a basic 
sugar need. 

“Just this one month in America has 
made me put on weight so that I have 
had to let out my belt. I have found 
myself in a land of overflowing plenty. 

Won’t Americans, who have so 
much, help their desperate brothers 
overseas?” 


Plans for 1947 


As a relatively small organization, the 
European Director pointed out, the 
U. S. C. cannot help wherever there is 
need in Europe because this would 
mean spreading our meager funds so 
thin that we would be really ineffectual. 
Therefore, the greatest needs that we can 
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‘Poland 


Noel Field, formerly an official in the 


U. S. State Department and later at- 

tached to the League of Nations Secre- 

tariat, is director for Europe of all projects 

of the Unitarian Service Committee. He 

recently spent a month im the United 

States, laying plans for future projects 
overseas. 


help to fill are medical help and aid for 
children. 

“This year, as I see it,” he continued, 
“the U. S. C. should concentrate on im- 
portant special projects which we will 
be able to carry through to the end, and 
which will be extremely effective in the 
reconstruction picture. Such are our 
medical missions and _ projects: the 
two medical teaching missions to 
and Czechoslovakia of last 
summer; the Wermelskirchen _ hos- 
pital for displaced Poles; the pro- 
jected hospital in Poland (described 
by Dorothea Jones in the accom- 
panying article); the Spanish Medical 
Center in the Toulouse region — which 
is the only medical center for Spanish 
refugees existing in all of France, where 
not fewer than 150,000 Spaniards are 
presently struggling against starvation, 
nakedness and disease. We will push 


these medical missions as hard as we 
can. 
“We already have a good start with 
convalescent homes for children like 
the one at St. Jean de Luz, which is be- 
ing transferred to another site, and that 
at St. Goin. Such projects must be 
expanded and improved since we all 
recognize that the children of today are 
Europe’s men and women of tomorrow.” 


Only American Hospital 


in Poland Today 


Dorothea Jones tells significance 
of this American project 


THE TOWN of Bytom in Poland is in 
Silesia not far from Katawice, and is the 
center of an area situated in the mining 
district of the country, which is now 
overcrowded with repatriates, Miss 
Dorothea Jones revealed upon her re- 
turn to the United States in January. 
She is now back at her post in Poland. 

Miss Jones is Area Director for Po- 
land and Executive Director of the hos- 
pital which the U. S. C. is setting up in 
Bytom. She said: 

“At present there are in this whole 
area 60 hospital beds for 100,000 peo- 
ple, which is extremely tragic in view 
of the fact that the area has been swept 
through by two armies, German and 
Russian, who left in their wake the in- 
evitable scourges of disease. Further, 
the thousands of repatriates who have 
now returned from their years of slave 
labor in Germany and their concentra- 
tion camp life are in frightful physical 
condition, many of them with their 
health completely broken. 

“We should also bear in mind that 
this is a mining region and that mining 
is a very risky business, especially in a 
country where industrial hygiene is un- 
known and modern safeguards are lack- 
ing; as a result the accident rate is ex- 
tremely high. 

“Imagine such an area with only 60 
hospital beds! 

“Since last November we have been 
concluding arrangements, setting up the 
legal formalities and plans for repairs 
for what will be the only American-run 
hospital in Poland. During the war the 
seven buildings of the hospital were 
occupied by Germans and Russians; the 
buildings were stripped of all movable 
materials, the plumbing was discon- 
nected, the central heating was in dis- 
repair, doorknobs were torn off the 
doors, linoleum ripped from the floor, 
and the rooms were a chaotic mess of 
broken beds and rusty furniture on 
which the dust was growing thicker 
every day. 

“The significance of this hospital will 
be twofold: First the Service Commit- 


One 


of the seven buildings of the only American-operated hospital in Poland, which 


is being run by the Unitarian Service Committee in one of the most tragically needy 


areas in the 


tee will introduce a modern hospital in 
an area now suffering terribly for lack 
of it. This will be a direct help to sick 
and wounded people. We shall serve 
repatriates and miners. This is the first 
purpose. 

“Our second purpose is on a national 
level. As we plan it, this will be a 
model hospital with modern equipment 
such as does not now exist anywhere i in 
Poland. Specialists from America will 
visit here to teach and demonstrate, 
hold seminars and show the new tech- 
niques. 

“Doctors will be invited from all over 
Poland to visit and confer. 


Miss Dorothea Bowditch Jones, Boston 

gil who is Area Director for Poland of 

all U.S.C. projects there, besides being 

executive director of the Unitarian hos- 

pital at Bytom, is shown here as she ar- 

rived by plane from Europe in January. 
She is now back in Poland. 


entire country. 


“For example, there is no neuro- 
surgeon in Poland today. The U. S. C. 
plans to send an outstanding American 
neurosurgeon; patients will be brought 
from all parts of Poland while he is 
there; doctors of these patients will be 
invited to come, too. Thus the medical 
profession of the whole country will 
eventually have an opportunity to take 
postgraduate courses at our hospital. 

“Furthermore, there will be an up-to- 
date laboratory, where techniques which 
most Polish doctors have not had the 
opportunity to learn will be demon- 
strated. 

“Since we estimate that half of the 
cost of running a hospital in Poland will 
be food, it will be absolutely essential 
for us to augment the available supplies 
with foods from America. I should 
also like to stress the intense need for 
soap, practically all of which must come 
from the United States. 

“If plans develop as we hope, this 
large hospital will be able to offer 100 
beds by May, and perhaps 300 by 


September.” 


Unitarian Work Camps 
Feature Community Service 


Plans for next summer’s work camps, 
announced by Director John K. Findly 
this month, include several new features. 

All of the camps will specialize in 
community service, rather than featur- 
ing farm work or fruit harvesting; 
junior work camps will be introduced 
for the first time, because of a growing 
demand for camps which serve young 
folks of 14 to 15 years of age; and inter- 
national youth work projects will be 
undertaken on an entirely new scale. 

As usual, the Unitarian work camps 


will offer a balanced program of work, 
education and recreation. In the sum- 
mer of 1947 all the camps will run for 
an eight-week period during the months 
of July and August. As usual, the fee 
for each camp will be about $125 for 
the full period, this sum covering all 
costs of maintenance and housing. In 
the case of young people unable to pay 
that amount for their summer camp a 
limited number of partial scholarships 
are available. 

For the college age group (18 to 25) 
there will be three co-educational proj- 
ects: one at Sydenham Hospital in Har- 
lem, America’s only private hospital 
that is completely interracial, includ- 
ing staff as well as patients; a mental 
hospital in Rhode Island where institu- 
tional service and training will be inte- 
grated with an educational program; a 
recreation project in Chicago’s South 
Side where an opportunity for recrea- 
tion supervision in a Negro community 
will be offered. 

Senior work camps (15-20) will in- 
clude a construction project and child 
care program near Detroit at the Port 
Huron camp of the Recreation Depart- 
ment of the U. A. W.-C. I. O. This camp 
will be open to older high school and 
college youths. As in the case of the 
college age projects, all these camps will 
pe coe dncauousl sae Monteagle, Tenn., 
there will be a construction project 
at the Highlander Folk School, where 
campers will build a concrete block 
nursery school for the town of Summer- 
field; another Detroit project will in- 
clude recreation supervision under pro- 
fessional direction in an area of racial 
tension at Algonquin Playfield; on Lake 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, there will be a con- 
struction and child care program carried 
over from last summer; in Texas, there 
will be a child care and health service 
for migratory workers; and in Cali- 
fornia, a construction or recreation serv- 
ice for Mexican-Americans. 

Junior work camps (14-15) are still 
in the process of organization; but there 
will be one at Greenfield, N. H., which 
will be a construction camp with the 
purpose of general improvement of the 
grounds and buildings of a settlement 
house near the camp. 

The International Youth Work Proj- 
ect will be only for those of ages 18 to 
25 who can afford to pay about $650 
and can be ready to go to Europe— 
probably Norway, France, Czechoslo- 

vakia, Yugoslavia or Austria—to work 
with the youth of other countries in re- 
construction of a badly-damaged conti- 
nent, Sailing will be about June 15 and 
return about September 15. There will 
be an opportunity to spend one week at 
the World Youth Festival in Prague. 
The opportunity is limited to 50 yo lnm: 


teers. 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


From St. Paul to Whitehead 


The Meeting of East and West. By F. 
C. S. NortHrop. New York: The Mac- 
~millan Co. $6.00. ; 

Not even Hegel, writing all of world 
history under a single idea, was as am- 
bitious in his undertaking as this au- 
thor. Herculean in scope, the book 
attempts to present the strengths and 
weaknesses of the various nationalities 
in the world, to reconcile the philoso- 
phies of Locke, Aristotle, Kant, Hegel, 
Plato and Aquinas with modern science, 
to deal with the essence of nationalism 
and internationalism, the economic 
theories of proletarian revolution and 
of Mrs. Miniver, as well as those of the 
American capitalist class. Northrop 
explains. modern forms of music and 
symbolic art, the aesthetic desert of 
Protestantism, the scientific weakness of 
Roman Catholicism, and even the 
beauty of Aztec Paganism as symbol- 
ized by the virgin of Guadalupe, sup- 


plemented with the contribution of 
mahayana and hinayana Buddhism, 
Confucius, Lao-tse, Shintoism, and 


Hindu mysticism. This synthesis is to 
serve as a basis for world peace.. To 
the immensity of this aim, add a mas- 
terful execution and you have a fair 
description of this book. There are 
questionable statements, to be sure, as 
when, contrasting Russian communism 
with the West, the author presents the 
Soviet Bill of Rights: “Article 12 is 
typical of the citizen’s duties; it reads: 
‘Work in the U.S.S.R. is a duty and a 
matter of honor for every able-bodied 
citizen, on the principle: He who does 
not work shall not eat.’ * These words 
come direct from Karl Marx; not from 
John Locke, Jeremy Bentham or Rich- 
ard Hooker.” So few people read St. 
Paul any more! 


One recognizes in The Mec of East 
and West. the contribution of White- 
head, whose more technical writings 
are here developed and made compre- 
hensible by the use of cultural materials. 
The problem of knowledge is solved 
along lines. which Whitehead outlined; 
the problem of evil is allayed by the 
inclusion of Buddhist and other Oriental 
insights. It seems grossly unfair to 
criticize such a book for an omission, 
but the relationship between ideas and 
history, the question as to whether ideas 
cause social structures, or social struc- 
tures ideas is not solved by substitut- 
ing for the word “cause” the phrase 
“one—one correlation.” And yet this 
is the very issue on which the ultimate 
value of such “an inquiry concerning 
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world understanding” rests. But what- 
ever its faults, the appearance of this 
book is significant. 
in modern Europe is often called the 
age of world culture. To such a time, 
this book represents a trumpet call. 


Joun GILL 


The science of growth 


The Child from Five to Ten. By ARNOLD 
GesELL, M.D., and Frances L. Ite, 
M.D. Harper & Bros. $4.00. 


A lot of experts, good, indifferent 
and bad, have been giving parents and 
teachers advice on how to handle chil- 
dren. Sometimes the advice can be 
taken, and works well, sometimes not. 
But the parent or teacher may often won- 
der if he couldn’t do a lot better by. the 
child if he knew what the child really 
is. What is the nature of a child, of 
his development? Can it be studied, 
and understood as a science? 

Get Dr. Gesell’s book. Read it with 
care and flexibility with which it was 
prepared and written, and find your- 
selves more relaxed and understanding 
parents and teachers. 


A science of growth is emerging from 
the more than 30 years of research by 
the Yale Clinic of Child Development, 
whose director is the author of this 
book. The massive effort made by Dr. 
Gesell and the Yale Clinic in this field 
is unique; but the most important thing 
about this effort is the philosophy that 
inspires the work and is confirmed by 
the scientific observations. 

Briefly, Dr. Gesell’s work demon- 


Arnold Gesell 


The great period | 


The Register Recommetti 


The Religious Arts— 
A Reading List 


The Bible in Art. By Ciirron 
H. Levy. New York: Covici- 
Friede. 1936. 

Art and Society. By HERBERT 
Reap. Part IJ—Art and Re- 
ligion. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 1937. 

Music in Worship. By JosEPH 
NY AsHTon. Boston: Pilgrim 
- Press. 1943. 

The Public Worship of God: By 
Henry Sioan Corrin. Phila- 
delphia: The Westminster 
Press. 1946. 

Church Symbolism. By FReEp- 
ERICK R. WEBBER. Cleveland: 
Jansen Publishers. 1927. 

Christian Symbolism in the Evan- 
gelical Churches. By THoMAS 
A. Srarrorp. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press. 1942. 

Liturgy and Society. By ARTHUR 
G. Hesert. London: Faber 
and Faber. 1935. 

Aids to Worship. By ALBERT 
W. Parmer. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 1944. 

Modern Worship. By Von OGDEN 
Vocr. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1927. 

Art and Religion. By Von OGDEN 
Voctr. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1921. 

Christ and the Fine Arts. By 
Cyntuia P. Maus. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 1938. 

The Arts and Religion. By AL- 
BERT E. Battey. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 1944. 


Modern Architectural Sculpture. | 


Compiled and edited by W. 
Aumonter. London: Architec- 
tural Press. 1930. 

Let There Be Sculpture. By 
Jacos Epstein. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 1940. 

The Church Beautiful. By Joun 
R. Scotrorp. Boston: Pilgrim 
Press. 1945. 


Church Building. By RALPH | 


Apams Cram. Boston: Mar- 


shall Jones Co. 1901. 


— 


strates: the universal lawfulness of 
change and growth; the strife, in human 
personality as in society or in physics, 


that precedes and predicates each de- 


- velopment to a higher level; and above 


all the advantage of a democratic cul- 


ture, from the home to the state, for the 


best fulfillment of a child’s own de- 
velopmental powers. 

This book is an even more powerful 
sequel to The Infant and Child in the 
Culture of Today, which covered the 
preschool years. Indeed, the present 
volume recapitulates much of the first 
in deference to the interrelation of all 
stages of growth. 

The same form of presenting material 
is used: a chapter for each year de- 
scribes in clear and charming detail the 
typical, the normal and the rich varia- 
tions. Also a number of categories of 
behavior, such as emotional expression, 
personal hygiene and the ethical sense, 
are developed through the years covered 
in separate chapters. This is not a 
catalogue but a “true story,” in the 
real documentary sense. 

Any attempts on the part of Dr. 
Gesell’s readers to “make a Bible” of 
his book flies in the face of his own 
understanding of the individuality of 
children. His contributions to parents 
and teachers are a real science of growth 
and the greater ease and skill which an 
over-all understanding can produce. 


PatriciA TARNAPOL 


A Unitarian philosopher 


Conditions of Civilized Living. By 
Ropert Uricu. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., Inc. $3.75. 


There are many books upon the mar- 
ket today that dress up the old platitude 
“What the world needs” without ever 
tackling the challenging and often em- 
barrassing questions relating to “How 
to do it.” We need blueprints but the 
mathematically precise lines of a_rele- 
vant blueprint are really “conditions” 
determining the success of a venture, be 
it the building of a home or the map- 
ping of a better society. 

Dr. Robert Ulich’s book, Conditions 
of Civilized Living, reflects the analyti- 


cal mind of an author who is preoc- 


actual life situation. 


cupied with diagnosing the conditions 
that we must sow before we can reap 
the fruits of civilization. Parrying 
completely any trite rehashing of ab- 
stract ideals unrelated to the stuff of 
earth, the author begins with the core 
of the problem, namely Man himself. 

Man, as a product of an infinite va- 
riety of forces, some psychological, 
others politico-economic, still others 
religious, is too complex a being to be 
understood within anything but the 
The part that 


‘erated into a_ stifling 


“Yes, I did the choregraphy for the Crea- 
tion passages in Genesis, but our Alliance 
haswt used it yet.” 


Hegelian conflicts play within his life 
is also mirrored within the society in 
which he lives. Thus, Dr. Ulich makes 
the logical transition from Man to his 
society and proceeds to examine, with 
the sharp eye of a doctor of culture, the 
institutions and social dynamics of so- 
ciety one at a time. He turns with 
facility from education to art, eases 
into a discussion of political and eco- 
nomic problems and synthesizes these 
into a portrayal of culture seen through 
the perspective of history. 

The author himself must be viewed 
in the light of the motifs which he ad- 
vances. Bavarian born, the recipient 
of a thorough education within Ger- 
man universities, he undertook the 
challenging task of serving as a member 
of the Ministry of Education in Saxony 
during times when a German liberal 
society paradoxically enough degen- 
totalitarianism 
exemplified by Nazism. Driven on by 
the conflict of choosing between service 
to a nationalistic fatherland and an in- 
ternational philosophical attitude typi- 
fied by Unitarian thought, Dr. Ulich 
chose the latter and walked the difficult 
road of changing citizenship. 

Now, an American by adoption, Dr. 
Ulich is Professor of Education at the 
Harvard University Graduate School 
of Education, where he shares with his 
students the rare combination of prac- 
tical and theoretical wisdom which is 
keynoted throughout his book. 

Heinz RETTIG 


Beyond supernaturalism 


The Origins of Christian Supernatural- 
ism. By SuirLEy Jackson Case. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press. 


$3.00. 


A great amount of scholarship in re- 
serve accounts for the clarity and sim- 
plicity of this little book by Dr. Case. 
It is a distinguished addition to his 
publications in the field of early Chris- 
tianity. The book is at once so richly 
informative and so readable that one 
hopes for it a wide circulation, espe- 
cially among ministers and thoughtful 


oe 


laymen who cannot quite make up their 
minds as between varying degrees of 
fundamentalism and liberal Christianity. 
For the Unitarian it ‘constitutes an in- 
valuable outline of what every liberal 
should know about the effects of en- 
vironmental influences upon early 
Christianity. 

The special approach of the former 
dean of the Chicago Divinity School in 


-this study is that of the effect upon 


Christianity of the elaborate sct of 
supernatural beliefs —- Hebraic and 
Greco-Roman—in which it sought the 
pattern of its self-interpretation, and 
developed the cult by which alone, in 
that era, it could. survive. Here is the 
fascinating story of a Roman world 
teeming with beliefs in miracles, appari- 
tions, revelations, oracles and divine 
saviors. Christianity borrowed and 
imitated on a lavish scale. Also it trans- 
formed or heightened the effects of the 
myths and magical devices of paganism, 
in the endeavor to prove its own su- 
periority over competing cults. 

The net effect of this study is to show 
not only that there is nothing unique 
about Christian supernaturalism but 
also that it is not essential to the time- 
less values of our Christian heritage. 
The supernaturalism that once served 
a functional need in the course of the 
new religion’s expansion must now be 
discarded as detrimental to Christianity, 
whose spiritual and moral ideals may 
now be supported more efficiently by 
newer forms of thinking. Such is the 
enlightened plea of this book. 

Jacos TRAPP 


Manifesto for liberals 


V oices of Liberalism. By Duncan How- 
LETT, Dana McLeEAN GREELEY, Davin 
Ruys WiLuiAMs, Everett Moore 
BAKER, FRANK B. CRANDALL, Curtis W. 
Reese, Epwin T. BurHRER, LEsLie T. 
PENNINGTON, FRED I Cairns, JOHN 
Haynes Hotmes, Homer A. Jack, 
Henry WivpeR Foote, Harry C. MEs- 
ERVE, Payson MILLER, ARTHUR W. OL- 


SEN, PeTeR H. SAMsom and ANGUS 
CamMeERON. Boston: The Beacon Press. 
$2.00. 


Seventeen Unitarian sermons that 
read very well—this is the news out of 
25 Beacon Street on February 1, 1947! 
Here is a manifesto for liberals which 


‘should be slipped in the overcoat pocket 


during Lent and long thereafter. 
Duncan Howlett, of First Church, 
Boston, writes a magnificent sermon on 
James Breasted’s text, “The story of 
man’s rise is an incomparable basis for 
full confidence in man.” Curtis Reese 
has never given a finer demonstration 
of his pragmatic commitment to high 
religion. I happen to like his sharp 
incisive thrusts: “A cut-throat economy 
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will always foster cut-throat relations 
between dissimilar groups.” “In the 
postwar world . . . the fascist-like un- 
derground began to operate in the 
open.” 

Here is an embarrassment of riches 
—E. T. Buehrer’s ‘Tomorrow is Here,” 
Payson Miller’s “Unitarian Beliefs,” 
Leslie T. Pennington’s “Facing the Su- 
preme Test.” Every reader will have 
his favorites and this reviewer’s advice 
is to buy five copies and have a wonder- 
ful time giving four of them away to 
friends who are open to the liberal ideal. 


o: Hy FE: 


Not always comfortable 


Holdfast Gaines. By ODELL SHEPARD 
and WILLARD SHEPARD. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $3.00. 


Odell Shepard, Pulitzer Prize Winner 
in 1937, has collaborated in this work 
with his son, Willard Shepard. To- 
gether they have written a_ historical 
novel of rich color and flavor. Here is 
told the turbulent story of America, 
from the War of Independence to the 
War of 1812. 

Holdfast Gaines, an Indian of the 
Mohegan tribe, is the titanic hero, a 
man of supernatural strength and in- 
tegrity. Known also by his Indian 
name, Sleeping Bear, Holdfast is loved 
and respected by whites and Indians 
alike. Loyal to the white men with 
whom he has lived, and to the Indians 
from whom he has inherited his cul- 
ture and his blood strain, Holdfast is 
torn constantly by tragic conflict within 
himself. Devotion to peace between 
the two groups is the force that gives 
purpose and direction to his fabulously 
adventurous life. 

The reader soon comes to accept 
Holdfast Gaines as a symbol, a legend- 
ary hero, and to appreciate that through 
him the authors have given unity to 
the scattered geographic and chronolog- 
ical elements of their story. The other 
characters are human and individual. 
Holdfast is a demigod. 

This novel is never hurried, despite 
its broad sweep of history. There is 
always time for the loving description 
of a New England farm kitchen, the 
drama of an individual scene, the 
sights, sounds, and smells of an Indian 
village, a waterfront dive, or a harbor 
in the Azores. There is always room 
for the expression of the authors’ strong 
humanitarian sympathies. 

Holdfast Gaines will probably be less 
popular than it deserves to be. It is 
a craftsmanlike work, turned out with 
meticulous care, and polished to a mel- 
low glow. Not a great book, but a 
good and honest one, it casts an inter- 
esting light upon British-American re- 
lations of an earlier day. And_ this 
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- philosophy. 


reviewer found its comparisons be- 
tween the white man’s Christianity and 
the Indian’s paganism provocative of 
much thought—not always comfortable. 
Russe. R. BLETZER 


Impassioned utterance 
Albert Schweitzer, Christian Revolu- 


tionary. By Grorce SEAVER. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $2.00. 


This is a lucid exposition of the im- 
passioned philosophical utterances of 
Albert Schweitzer (b. 1875), the dis- 
tinguished musician, physician, liberal 
theologian and medical missionary in 
West Africa. He thinks that although 
Western civilization began to decay 
about 1850 and is now very barbarous, 
because it lacks a sound ethical philos- 
ophy, it will be revived by Schweitzer’s 
Valid rational skepticism, 
he says, undermines not only Christian 
theology but also all supposedly rational 
knowledge of ultimate existence. Truth 
can only be known intuitively. The 
foundation of saving truth is the intui- 
tive individual experience of the will-to- 
live, which informs one that all beings 
are essentially wills-to-live, and that 
each has an absolute duty, called Rever- 
ence for Life, to pursue the highest per- 
fection of ‘all. Reverence for Life is 
Christian love. 

Schweitzer thinks that we are all 
members one of another, and also he 
recognizes tremendous conflicts between 
wills-to-live which cause a vast amount 
of hideous suffering. Moreover God 
does not help us to achieve harmony and 
the good life, even though He is an 
infinite divine spiritual object of as- 
piration embracing all wills and caring 
about their welfare. We ourselves shall 
have to do all the harmonizing that is 
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to be done. Thus Schweitzer has the 
old theological problem of pain and 
evil, and he shrewdly admits that, on 
his principles, it is insoluble. 

Because. of evil, everybody is deeply 
stained with guilt. Even love is tainted, 
since it is a form of self-assertion. But 
through a passionate Reverence for Life 
which produces action—such action for 
instance as that of a medical missionary 


- —an individual can attain mystical 


union with Jesus and with God, and 
thereby presumably, we hope, free him- 
self from all evil. 

GARDNER WILLIAMS 


The soul’s desire 


At Thine Altar. Compiled and edited by 
CHarLes A‘ Wyman. Boston: Murray 
Press. $1.50. 


A prayer should have the form of ut- 
tered words, to be heard rather than: 
read. In this small book one finds a 
large variety of subjects to meet daily 
needs and changing moods. The prayers 
range in length from-a sentence to a 
page. They are nearly all by Universal- 
ist ministers. Ip each one is the good 
quaJity of a voice speaking the soul’s de- 
sire. 

ALBERT C, DIEFFENBACH 


Erratum: We deeply regret three errors in 
the article by Jan Masaryk in the February 
Register. The photograph was of Dr. John 
H. Lathrop, showing to Jan Masaryk the 
Parish Register with the record of his mother’s 
christening. His mother was never a member 
of the Church of the Saviour. Her family 
was in the Parish for three generations, and 
she was christened by the minister of the 
church but she left Brooklyn as a young girl 
to study music in Europe before she was old 
enough to join the church. 

We also regret the misspelling of the Church 
of the Saviour which, unlike Webster, uses the 
archaic spelling of 1844. Tue Eprror 
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NEWS OF THE UNITARIAN 


WORLD 


Unitarian Leadership in “Cause” 


UNITARIAN LEADERSHIP is prominent in 
the National Religious Council of Com- 
mon Cause, a new nationwide organiza- 
tion seeking to promote the essentials 
of democracy. 


The New York Times, on February 2, 
carried a full-column article on the 
formation of the Council, whose 50 
members include three Unitarians—Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, President, and 
Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, Secretary, 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
and the Hon. Sanford Bates, Commis- 
sioner of the New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of Institutions and Agencies, who 
is a former moderator of the A. U. A. 
Since publication of the Times article, 
Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in Chicago, 
has accepted membership on _ the 
Council. 


Mr. William M. Bennett, Secretary 
of the Council, made the following state- 
ment: “The founders of our democracy 
had a consuming passion for freedom, 
which today stands in grave danger. 
America has become vulnerable to in- 
sidious fascist and communistic doc- 
trines which promise freedom, but im- 
pose slavery. Our only hope is to re- 
capture the vision of the founders and, 
through spiritual regeneration, to bring 
forth a faith in American democracy 
greater than that of any of the totali- 


‘tarian systems now actively striving to 


undermine it. Common Cause has been 
founded to accomplish this.” 


More Evidence of 
Unitarian Growth 


The evidence piles up . . . a fact from 
Maine is added to a fact from California 
». . the cumulative impact of the story 
of Unitarian growth all over the coun- 
try assumes proportions that must be 
stirring to every Unitarian. As _ the 
reader looks over the following details, 


let him consider the representative geo- 


graphical localities involved, and feel 
the new sweep of Unitarianism. .. . 


IN TWO MONTHS: “We have gone 
from a church attendance of 30 to one 
of 70 in two months,” reports Rev. John 
W. Brigham, from the Unitarian church 
in Sioux City. According to the minis- 
ter’s report a great deal of this growth 
ean be directly attributed to advertise- 
ments in the newspapers, which have 
been using big names in Unitarianism 
with short quotations from each man. 


~ Such names as Jefferson, Stoddard, Kip- 


linger and Reese have been found to be 
effective. 


ACROSS THE COUNTRY: Since the 
first of September the Unitarian church 
in Kansas City has added 49 new mem- 
bers . . . Since Sept. 1 the Unitarian 
church of Berkeley added 83 new mem- 
bers and it took the two inside pages of 
the weekly newsletter to list them all 
alphabetically. . , . Thirty-two mem- 
bers have been added to the Unitarian 
church of New Orleans in the course of 
a year. In addition to new members 
there has been a gain in the constituency 
of the church; 21 requests have come 
in from people who wish to be placed 
on the mailing list of the church news- 
letter. 


MORE ROUND-UP FIGURES: From 
Braintree, Mass., comes the report that 
since last March, 80 new members have 
been added to the Unitarian church 
there. . . . In the San Diego Unitarian 
church 58 new members were saluted in 
a recent newsletter. . . . From Dallas 
comes the news that 21 new members 
have joined since September... In 
Augusta, Me., the Unitarian church has 
an attendance, since September, double 
that of the same period last year. Here 
an entirely new spirit has imbued the 
enurCh.*.-’.... 

RECORD GROWTH: The largest 
gain of any single church since Septem- 
ber (of which the news office has any 
record) is the Unitarian church in 
Washington, D. C., where 101 new mem- 
bers were added this fall. This church 
also sold well over 1,000 copies of Bea- 
con Press books this fall. . . . 

WHAT IT MEANS: Naturally the 
figures for every single Unitarian church 
in the country cannot be given in a 
short survey; but the national signifi- 


“O. K. Mrs. MacCreedy, it’s a Bulfinch 

steeple, but it will fall over into the bury- 

ing ground unless the standing committee 

sends a carpenter there to fix those 
rafters.” 


cance of Unitarian gains in membership 
all over the nation is very pointed. At 
random, here are representative reports 
showing gains since September: Balti- 
more, 41; Kansas City, Mo., 33; First 
Unitarian Church of Pittsburgh, 26; 
Madison, 14; Memphis, 13; Lancaster, 
Pa., 17; West Shore Unitarian Church, 
Cleveland, 46—and so the story goes, 
reflecting a surge of steady Unitarian 
growth all over the country. It should 
be emphasized that the figures just given 
represent gains since September. 


SHORT TAKES 
MOST POPULAR: Among Uni- 


tarians during the past year the most 
popular pamphlets, as reflected by their 
circulation through Unitarian churches, 
have been the reprints’ of the Magazine 
Digest article which treated the en- 
tire Unitarian’ movement historically; 
the New York Herald-Tribune reprint 
about the Unitarians; the Vest Pocket 
Guides; reprints from Time Magazine 
and Newsweek; “Introducing Unitarian- 
ism”; “Unitarianism—What Is It?”. . 


INVITATION: The midwinter meet- 
ing of the Unitarian Ministers’ Wives 
Association, under the leadership of 
Mrs. Dana McL. Greeley, president, ex- 
tends a warm invitation to all members 
of this national group ‘able to attend at 
the president's home on March 7, at 
TO:30045 Mis. 


MASONIC TEMPLE BECOMES 
CHURCH: In the Cleveland Press, 
Frank Stewart devotes his whole column 
to write of the large attendance at the 
West Shore Unitarian Church which 
conducts its services in the ballroom of 
the Lakewood Masonic Temple. The 
church, which was organized last Sep- 
tember with a charter membership of 
129 persons, now numbers 175 members 
on its rolls, according to the account of 
the columnist. Every Sunday Rev. 
Wayne Shuttee, the minister of the 
church, and members of the parish move 
the church equipment into the church, 
and after the service move it back to the 
parish house. Some of this is playroom 
equipment used in the church school 
which has 125 members. Every one 
helps. Before long the West Shore Uni- 
tarian Church expects to have a build- 
ing of its own... . 

THE WINNING SPIRIT: When the 
Unitarian church at Grosse Pointe, 
Mich., suddenly found itself temporarily 
without a minister, the superintendent 
of the church school, Mr. Alfred Galli, 
read the service, and Mr. Leslie Field, 
president of the Board of Trustees, led 
a discussion on Unitarianism. An eye- 
witness report states, “The closing hour 
came all too soon. The decision was— 
more discussions on Unitarianism.” 
This church is shortly installing a Ham- 
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mond organ; an interracial dinner was 
held at the church recently; the young 
people held a discussion evening on the 
subject of world friendship and repre- 
sentatives of some 15 foreign countries 


were guests at the time. Lately the in-- 


terior of the church has been redec- 
orated; and the latest plans included a 
forthcoming community-wide tea where 
Rex Stout was to be the guest speaker. 


LINCOLN MANUSCRIPT: The orig- 
inal manuscript of Abraham Lincoln’s 
autobiography, written in his own hand 
at the close of 1859, was presented to 
the Library of Congress on Lincoln’s 
Birthday by Rev. Robert D. Richardson, 
minister of the Unitarian church in 
Medford, Mass., who by this gift gave 
the American people an irreplaceable 
bit of Lincotniana. The manuscript, 
written on three sheets of foolscap, was 
produced by Lincoln at the insistence 
of Mr. Richardson’s great grandfather, 
Jesse W. Fell, to be circulated during 
Lincoln’s campaign for the Presidency 
in 1860. . . . The manuscript will be 
reproduced in Lincoln’s handwriting by 
the Beacon Press, Unitarian publishing 
house, within the next few months. 


SHOALS REUNION: -A Shoals Re- 
union will be held on Saturday, April 
12, 1947, in the Parish Hall of the Arl- 
ington Street Church, Boston. Arrange- 
ments are being completed by a com- 

_mittee of which Mr. Frank Reynolds is 
chairman. . . 


FOR THE PHILIPPINES: Register 
readers throughout the world are asked 
to send books for the religious liberals 
in the Philippines, members and friends 
of the Independent Church, Unitarian. 
Benjamin L. Intal, a Philippine Uni- 
tarian now studying in the Starr King 
School, suggests that books on science, 
social studies, religion, the arts and 
other modern subjects be sent to Mr. 
Lechic Geiger, c/o T. K. Wiches, First 
Unitarian Church, 2936 West 8th, Los 
Angeles. These books will be forwarded 
to the Philippine Islands as rapidly as 
possible. Here is a project every reader 
can support. Readers wishing to know 
more about the Philippine Unitarians 
are referred to the chapter in Together 
We Advance by Nym Wales, “Unitar- 


janism in Asia.” 


KK KK KS KE KOK Ke 


Blanket Collection 


The New Hampshire Associate Alli- 
ance is collecting 100 new or slightly 
used blankets and quilts for Hotel 
Oceanic at Star Island. Blankets or 
money may be sent to Mrs. Albert D’Or- 
lando, Wilton Centre, N. H. Nights are 
cold at Star Island! 
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PEOPLE 


IN THE NEWS 


Fine Arts Represented 


by Noted Unitarians a 


UNITARIAN AUTHOR: More Pic- 
tures to Grow Up With, by Catherine 
Gibson, was published by American 
Studio Books late in January. She is 
Mrs. Frank S. C. Wicks, wife of the 
minister emeritus of the Indianapolis 
Unitarian church, and a former Cleve- 
land girl. ... Mr. Paul Travis, of 
Cleveland’s First Unitarian Church, 
teaches drawing and painting at the 
Cleveland Schcol of Art, and is an out- 
standing painter in his own right. . 


ARTISTIC TALENTS:. The First 
Unitarian Church of Pittsburgh has 
among its members Mrs. Janet R. 
Clement, a sculptress and painter who is 
now teaching a life class at the Pitts- 
burgh Art Institute, and who last year 
won a first prize in the Associated 
Artists’ Show at Pittsburgh for her 
granite “Tree Frog.” She illustrated a 
book on game fishes of America for 
Doubleday Doran & Co., and has had 
numerous exhibits of her own both as 
sculptress and painter; Professor Joseph 
B. Ellis, head of the Department of 
Sculpture at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, studied in Boston and abroad; 
Professor Max Schoen, head of the De- 
partment of Education and Psychology 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology, is 
an authority on aesthetics and the author 
of many notable books on this subject; 
Professor Charles Williamson, also of 
Carnegie Tech., who was born in Lon- 
don and studied piano and organ there, 
has played with the Grenadier Guards 
Band, as well as with bands in Toronto. 
At present he is teaching music acoustics 
at Carnegie, where he had an organ 
built to his specifications. . . 


NEW ORLEANS ARTISTS: Among 


the members of the Unitarian church in 


New Orleans are two artists of national 


repute: Miss Angela Gregory, sculp- 
tress, whose work appears on many 
public buildings in Louisiana, and who 
has sculpture in many famous collec- 
tions. She has exhibited in Paris, at 
the New York World’s Fair in 1939, and 
in various museums; and Mr. Morris 
Henry Hobbs, etcher and painter, presi- 
dent of the Louisiana Society of Etchers, 
who is famous for his comprehensive 
series of etchings of the historic build- 
ings scattered throughout the old sec- 
tion of New Orleans. He is known for 
his etchings, dry points, drawings, oil 
paintings, water colors and wood carv- 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. ARTISTS: 
Well-known artists at the Washington, 
D. C., Unitarian church include Mrs. 
Fred Keplinger, who has_ exhibited 
water colors regularly at the Corcoran 
Art Gallery, and won prizes there; Mrs. 
Harold N. Fowler, sculptress; Miss 
Erika Thimey, dancer, who has given 
recitals in many cities; and Mrs. 
Pauline Thornton Webb, who is a 


teacher of painting. . . 


ARCHITECTURALLY SPEAKING: 
Mr. William Roger Greeley, Unitarian 
architect of Lexington, Mass., recently 
addressed 360 members of the Boston 
Rotary Club on “An Architect Con- 
fesses’”. . . and Mr. Edwin B. Goodell, 
Jr., Unitarian architect, of Wayland, 
Mass., is president of the Boston Archi- 
tectural Center, an adult education 
school for draftsmen which is aiding 
about 200 students to become architects. 


STAINED GLASS ARTIST: A list of 
distinguished Unitarians in the fine arts 
must include the name of Mr. Nicola 
D’Ascenzo, a member of the Unitarian 
church in Germantown, Pa. He is one 
of the outstanding American artists in 
the stained glass field. Two eminent 


artists of the Newburgh (N. Y.) Uni- 
tarian church are Miss Audrey Zeigler 


and Mr. Lee Woodward Zeigler. 


Wood carving on the pulpit of the White 


= 


Plains Community Church (Unitarian), 


New York. 


_ SHORT TAKES | 
_ BUSY SCHEDULE: Rev. Alfred 
_ Stiernotte, formerly minister of the Van- 
couver church, arrived in January to 
assume the duties of Assistant Minister 
and Director of Religious Education of 
the First Unitarian Society in Salt Lake 
City, as well as Managing Editor of the 
Humanist. Mr. Stiernotte filled the pul- 
pit during Rey. E. H. Wilson’s recent ab- 
sence and also took over Mr. Wilson’s 
class! on “The Philosophy of Democ- 
racy,” at the University of Utah during 
his absence. The church school of the 
First Unitarian Society is one of the 
most thriving in the denomination, num- 
bering over 100 children and an adult 
class. Mr. Stiernotte plans to devote a 
large part of his time to the church 
Sanool. 2°. 

WEST COAST REPORT: Traveling 
more than 10,000 miles in his first six 
months as minister-at-large for the 
A.U.A. on the Pacific Coast, Rev. 
Delos O'Brian has visited most of the 
Unitarian churches from Seattle to San 
Diego; has spoken at A.U.Y. confer- 
ences, Alliance meetings, and various 
meetings of regional ministers; met with 
boards of trustees, taken part in installa- 
tions, and preached in many Unitarian 
churches. 

He has established headquarters in 
San Francisco. From these offices more 
than 2,000 pamphlets had been dis- 
tributed at the end of the first half year; 
a Pacific Coast Packet is mailed every 
month; and Beacon Press publications 
are well stocked. 

With Rev. Nathaniel P. Lauriat, new 
president of the Pacific Coast Confer- 
ence, Mr. O’Brian is planning to revive 
the “Pacific Coast News” as a monthly 
publication. 


RAP NIEMOLLER: The Editor of 
Zions Herald, the Editor of the Christian 
Leader, and the Editor of The Christian. 

Register in February all protested the 
Boston area Council of Churches’ spon- 
sorship locally of Martin Niemoller as 
a “representative of German  Chris- 
tianity.” “How is the cause of freedom 
served by a minister who served Hitler 
so long and so well before their dis- 
agreement over ecclesiastical matters?” 


they asked. . . 


MORE ON - NIEMOLLER: Dr. 
Homer A. Jack, Chicago Unitarian 
minister who attended the Martin Nie- 
moller press conference in that city, said 
in a report about that occasion that the 
German pastor “can teach us little ex- 
cept how difficult the job of democratiz- 
ing Germany will be’; Dr. Jack stated 
that Niemoller “has sincerely outgrown 
Nazism” and concludes his report: “Yet 
one must admit that the Christian church 
in middle Europe is in a sorry state if 
7 a best survivor is Martin Niemoller, 


Miss Helen Fogg made a tour of Uni- 


tarian Service Committee projects in 
Europe between August and December, 
1946, and is currently appearing on plat- 
forms in many parts of this country. After 
her talk at the Boston University School 
of Social Work she received a letter which 
said, “We have set up a collection box for 
the Service Committee in our office... 


as one must conclude that the Christian 
church in America is approaching 
spiritual bankruptcy if Martin Nie- 
moller is its greatest living inspiration.” 

UNITARIAN AUTHOR HONORED: 
Dr. Robert F. Leavens was honored by 
the Unitarian church of Berkeley at the 
55th Annual Meeting when he was 
unanimously named Minister Emeritus. 
He is the compiler of the famous Beacon 
Press anthology, Great Companions. . . 


ENTHUSIASTIC RESPONSE: Ap- 
pearing on many platforms throughout 
New England on behalf of the Unitarian 
Service Committee, Miss Helen Fogg, 
of Norwell, Mass., has made a tremen- 
dous impression on her audiences by 
her straightforward accounts of per- 
sonal experiences as a representative of 
the U. S. C. overseas. Her eye-witness 
reports of conditions in France where 
she spent half a year have moved her 
listeners very strongly and the response 
to her appeals has been warm-hearted 
and prompt. Before joining the over- 
seas staff of the U. S. C., Miss Fogg 
taught for many years in Shady Hill 
School, Cambridge; held the rank of 
Major in thé Mass. Women’s Defense 
Corps; held the post of Red Cross Hos- 
pital Nurse in New Caledonia in the 
South Pacific, where she conducted his- 
tory and literary courses for the soldiers 
in the University of the South Pacific, 


mf 


and was decorated for her work there. 
Miss Fogg is at present in great demand 
as a speaker throughout the East... . 


DECENCY IN ACTION: In the 
South, as everywhere, decent men are 
working courageously in the struggle of 
law and reason against hate and preju- 
dice. Translating decency into action 
in Dade County, Fla., is what Rev. 
Joseph Barth, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Miami, is doing 


through his Civil Rights Council. When, 


‘one evening some six months ago, a 


Negro employed by a Southern air line 
was on his way home after a full day’s 
work doubling as cleaner and shop 
steward in charge of grievances for 400 
other Negro workers, and was seized by 
three hooded men who threatened him 
with drowning if he did not stop his 
union activities, Mr. Barth and other 
leaders decided the time had come to 
act. They set up the Civil Rights League 
—and today it speaks for many civic 
and religious groups. .. . 


RECOGNITION: Dr. Ralph Herz, 
who teaches the senior class in the 
church school of the First Unitarian 
Church in Cleveland, was written up at 
length in the Saturday Evening Post 
which appeared on the stands on Jan- 
uary 15. The name of the article was 
“Balm for Your Aching Back.” Dr. 
Herz has done a great deal of original 
research and has prepared many scien- 
tific papers. «. . 


INSTALLATION: Rev. Marvin G. 
Palmerlee, in the Richmond Unitarian 
church, January 26.... . 

Rey. Robert J. Holden in the First 
Congregational Society (Unitarian) in 
New Bedford, Mass. . 

Rev. Gordon L. Adamson of Kingston, 
Mass., to the Unitarian Church in Leb- 
anon, N. H., on April 20.... 


NEW SYMBOL: Another Unitarian 
church has adopted the symbol of the 
Flaming Chalice in its seal—this is 
the Unitarian church at Duluth, Minn. 
The movement started with the Unitar- 
ian church in Columbus, Ohio... . 


MODERATOR: Rev. Peter H. Sam- 
som, for two years minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of San Diego, has 
been invited by the City and County 
Boards of Education in San Diego, and 
Station KSDJ, to act as Moderator of 
the Junior Town Meeting of the Air on 
Mondays at 7:30 p. M. A panel of 
four students is chosen each week from 
one of the high schools and junior col- 
leges in San Diego County, and ques- 
tions of vital current importance are 
discussed. The aim of these meetings 
is the fostering of free thinking and ex- 
pression on vital topics of the day by 
young people. . . 
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Prague Unitarian Church 
Uses Significant Symbolism 


On the minister’s gown, on every 
piece of mail that goes out, and in vari- 
ous strategic spots about the Unitarian 
church in Prague, Czechoslovakia, there 
appears a fascinating gold seal in the 
center of which a capital letter U dom- 
inates the plaque. Rev. Karel J. 
Haspl, the minister, told your corres- 
pondent recently, “Our seal has always 
aroused a good deal of curiosity. In 
answer to queries, of course, we send 


Symbol of the Prague Unitarian Church 


out an explanation—along with other 
Unitarian literature. Surprising results 
have occurred. The Unitarian litera- 
ture, telling about our free faith, seems 


to be just what many people have been 


waiting for, and quite a few have joined 
our church. This is directly attribut- 
able to our seal, which gives it an added 
significance.” 

The seal itself is in the shape of a 
shield. Out of the inside of the U grows 
a pair of sunflowers—symbols of hope. 
Sunflowers were the crest of Jan Amos 
Komensky (Commenius), the great 
Czech educator who was exiled for his 
religious beliefs and died in Holland 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
Dr. Haspl explains. At the top of the 
shield, directly over the center of the 
U, is the sun, with rays extending down- 


ward. Thus the symbolism is that of 
hope growing toward the spiritual 


Source out of Unitarianism. Under the 
U is the motto, Veritas Vincit—truth 
conquers—the motto of John Huss, 
which has also been adopted for the 
Masaryk presidential flag. 

There is much interest behind the 
story of why the motto is given in Latin. 
Originally it was Pravda Vitezi, mean- 
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ing the same thing; but “truth con- 
quers” was a forbidden phrase under 
the Hitler blackout, and the seal was 


censored until the Latin was substituted. - 


To Unitarians who were entirely aware 
that there had been no change in mean- 
ing, it was a constant source of amuse- 
ment and a great morale-builder in the 
dark days to find their old seal with its 
old meaning being flaunted under the 
very nose of the Nazis. There was dan- 
ger involved, too, since Gestapo men 
took notes on every Unitarian sermon 
and were always on the lookout for an 
excuse to close the Prague church; and 
if one of them had happened to know 
enough Latin to translate the motto, all 
would not have been well. The fate of 
the Unitarian martyr, Norbert Capek, 
gave grim testimony to that... . 


U.S.C. Seal Has Exciting 


Historical Background 
The Sign of the Flaming Chalice is 


more widely known and more deeply 
appreciated in European countries than 
it is in America. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of people who were starving, 
cold or sick and who have received life- 
giving aid from the Unitarian Service 
Committee know what it stands for very 
poignantly. At the clothing distribu- 
tion centers, on truckloads of food, on 
the walls of convalescent homes and 
children’s rest homes, and in medical 
clinics, the Flaming Chalice has meant 
more to them than they have been able 
to report in words To them it means 
everything that spells a new hope. a 
new realization that there are people 
who care, and a chance to start again. 


The official seal shows a blue chalice 
burning with a red flame against a 
white backgrouna. The lettering and 
a delicate outline for the symbol, as 
well as the face of the seal, are in gold. 
It was adopted by the U.S.C. on April 
1, 1941. 


A refugee in Lisbon, Hans Deutsch, 
who had been a painter and musician 
of note in Paris before the war, de- 
signed the symbol in gratitude for aid 
which he had received from the Com- 
mittee. “It means a chalice in which 
burns the holy oil of helpfulness and 
sacrifice. It is the kind of chalice found 
on medieval altars.” 

That the modernized and. somewhat 
stylized design of the chalice remotely 
suggests a cross adds another signifi- 
cance; for while the U.S.C. has never 


The Flaming Chalice, _symbol of the 
Unitarian Service Committee 


limited its help to Christians, yet its 
fundamental philosophy stems from 
Christian traditions, and the theme of 
sacrificial love certainly has its place 
in this symbolism. 

The seal appears on U.S.C. publica- 
tions, on the new U.S.C. letterhead, and 
on the little Service Committee pin that 
is awarded to members and staff work- 
ers after a period of service. Overseas, 
it is used as an arm flash by- U.S.C. 
representatives; it identifies them in- 
stantly and commands respect and at- 
tention. ! 


At home, many Unitarian churches 
have considered adapting the symbol 
for their pulpits, with different letter- 
ing, or with no lettering at all. The 
first to use it on Jetterheads was the Uni- 
tarian church in Columbus, Ohio; but 
since September, several others have 
either taken it up, or are making plans 
to do so. This is particularly true of 
Unitarian churches that are looking for ~ 
a symbol less orthodox than the usual 
cross behind the pulpit. 

To Unitarians everywhere the sign 
of the Flaming Chalice is coming to 
stand for brotherhood in action, for 
help given on the basis of human need 
without regard to race, creed, nation- 
ality, politics or anything else. 


To Honor Dr. Capek 


On Sunday, March 16, a memorial 
mural honoring Dr. Norbert Capek will 
be unveiled at special services at the 
First Unitarian Church of Essex County, 
Orange, N. J. The mural was painted 
by Norman Millett Thomas, of New 
York City, a Unitarian artist and sculp- 
tor. Unitarian churches throughout 
America have been asked to honor the 
great Unitarian founder and martyr of 
the Prague Unitarian church by serv- 
ices and sermons on March 16. Rev. 
W. Ellis Davies is minister of the Orange 
church where Dr. Capek was once a 
member. 
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gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards * 


ELIZA ORNE WHITE 
Eliza Orne White, who died at her 


residence in Brookline, Mass., on Jan- 
uary 23, was born on August 2, 1856, 
in Keene, N. H., where her father, Rey. 
William Orne White, was minister of 
the Unitarian Church. She was widely 
known as the author of a long series 
of delightful stories for children, the 


earliest of which, When Molly Was Six, 


was published more than 50 years ago 
and is still popular. Although she be- 
came totally blind in later life, and was 
handicapped by deafness as well, she 
continued to produce a book almost 
every year, her latest having been pub- 
lished when she was 88 years old. In 
spite of great physical limitations she 
retained to the end an active and_ in- 
quiring mind, wide sympathies and 
generous understanding, and a delight- 
ful and unfailing sense of humor, com- 
bining in rare measure the heart of a 
child with the ripe wisdom of old age. 
She was a lifelong Unitarian. 
HenrY WILDER Foote 


GEORGE HALE REED 


The Unitarian ministry has lost in 
the death of George Hale Reed on Jan- 
uary 21 a well-beloved and _ notable 
comrade. He was born in Taunton, 
Mass., on June 26, 1877, graduated at 
Harvard in 1899 and from the Divinity 
School in 1902. He was ordained, with 
his classmates, at King’s Chapel on 
June 18, 1902 and there followed suc- 
cessful pastorates in three Massachu- 
setts churches of high repute—Belmont, 
1902-14, Fairhaven, 1914-20, Winches- 
ter, 1920-40, when he became minister 
emeritus. 

Beside his eminently happy experi- 
erice as a parish minister he was active 
in many civic enterprises and had 


CAMP CHICKADEE — 
CAMP FOREST HILLS 


GROTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Boys 4-12; Girls 4-15 


BEAUTIFUL, HEALTHFUL LOCATION e@ 
ADEQUATE BUILDINGS AND LAND e 
SAFE BATHING, SWIMMING AND BOAT- 
TING @ EXCELLENT FOOD, WELL PRE- 
PARED @ MATURE COUNSELORS @ THE 
ADVANTAGES OF AN EXPENSIVE CAMP 
AT A MODERATE CHARGE @ ONLY 115 
MILES FROM BOSTON @ REFERENCES 
FURNISHED 


An early registration advisable. 
Owned and Directed by the 
Rey. and Mrs. Robert Lewis Weis, 
Harrisville, Rhode Island 


served as both president and secretary 
of the Alumni Association of the Har- 
vard Divinity School and on many de- 
nominational commissions. He always 
retained his interest in the family- 
owned newspaper, the Taunton Gazette, 
and at the time of his death was presi- 
dent of the William Reed and Sons 
Corp. He was, indeed, ‘“‘cradled in the 
sheets of a newspaper” and his writing 
always had the terseness and neatness 
of a good editorial. To that quality he 
added a eraceful style and sometimes a 
lyric strain. A handsome face and: fig- 
ure, an alert bearing, a vibrant ce 
gave augmented influence to the refine- 
ment of a cultured mind and the warmth 
of a sunny temperament. 

George Reed was a charming com- 
panion, widely read in good literature, 
sensitive to beauty in nature and art, 
especially in music, and gifted with a 
wholesome sense of fun. His last writ- 
ten paper bore the title “A Time to 
Laugh.” By his ready sympathy and 
genial friendship, by a serviceable life 
and by public usefulness he won the 
confidence and affection of the commu- 
nities in which he successively lived and 
of the communion to which’ he was 
bound by inheritance and conviction. 
He was a reliable leader in the things 
of the spirit and at the same time and 
in the best sense a man of the world, 
fair in judgment and both candid and 
courteous in speech. Nothing he said 
was careless or incoherent and nothing 
he did was inconsiderate or hasty. There 
was no thunder in his sermons, no crash 
of battle, but there was lucidity, bal- 
ance, dignity. By precept and example 
he gave people a clearer vision of 
truth and a nobler sense of duty. Mrs. 
Reed and two daughters survive him. 


SAMUEL A. ELIOT 


PULPIT AND CHOIR 


~ WRITE FOR 


BENTLEY & SIMON: 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


7 W:36 ST NEW YORK 18, N'Y 


Classified Advertising — 


Unirar1an Sermons, typed for interested church 
readers, cost $2.50, and will help the United 
Unitarian Appeal. Send to: Mrs. Henry Smith, 
72 Southbourne Road, Jamaica Plain 30, Mass, 


Star Island, 194.7 | 


The Isles of Shoals Headquarters an- 
nounce ten weeks of conferences at the 
islands during the coming season. 

A special feature this year is the in- 
troduction of a new conference on 
World Fellowship. During this week 
speakers of national and international 
note will present the international 
scene. The general program for the 
week will include morning and evening 
addresses, educational and inspirational 
in character, together with afternoon 
workshops for delegates who wish more 
particular guidance in regard to work 
which may be done effectively in local 
churches; clubs and similar groups. 

The Conference is sponsored by Uni- 
tarian and Congregational Shoalers 
jointly. Rev. Dana McL. Greeley, of the 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, and 
Rev. Carl Heath Kopf, of the Mount 
Vernon Church, Boston, will act as co- 
chairmen. Mr. Leonard Cronkhite will 
serve as Dean. Various committees 
and departments will be asked to par- 
ticipate. The Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, the Committee on World Order 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
the Committee on World Fellowship of 
the General Alliance, and similar com- 
mittees from the Congregational Fel- 
lowship, will be represented on the 
general program. 

The calendar for the season includes 
the following conferences: 

June 21 to July 5, American Uni- 
tarian Youth—Mr. William MacDonald, 
Chairman. 

July 5-12, Religious Education Insti- 
tute—Rev. Bradford E. Gale, Chairman; 
Miss Frances W. Wood, Dean. 

July 12-19, All Star Conference—Mr. 
and Mrs. Roland B. Greeley, Co-chair- 
men. 

July 19-26, General Alliance Confer- 
ence—Mrs. Charles S. Bolster, Chair- 
man. 

July 26 to Aug. 2, 51st Shoals Asso- 
ciation Conference = Rev: William H. 
Gysan, Chairman. 

Aug. 1-3 (week end), Mr. Ralph A. 
MacGilvra, Chairman; Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, Congregational Laymen. 


Aug. 2-16, Congregational General 
Conference—Rev. Asa M. Parker, Chair- 
man, 

Aug. 16-23, Camp Farthest Out— 
Rev. Ward B. Hurlburt, Chairman; Mrs. 
Marion Johnson, Secretary. 

Aug. 23-30, World Fellowship, Con- 
ference—Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, 


Rev. Carl Heath Kopf, Co-chairmen. 
For general information address: Star 
Island Headquarters, 355 Boylston 
Street, Boston, or call COMmonwealth 
0040. 
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UNITARIAN 


FELLOWSHIP FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE. 


A Layman’s Religion 


“The test of ministerial leadership 


will be its ability to inspire a wide | 


variety of lay leaders within the church, 
and the tendency to exaggerate the im- 
portance of the clergy in the life of the 
church will be combatted with persist- 
ent and patient skill.”—Report of the 
A.U.A. Commission of Appraisal, 1936. 

Unitarianism is a layman’s religion. 
Its social action program must be in- 
creasingly the responsibility of laymen 
—and not ministers. The U-F.S.J. i 


pleased to turn over its columns to the 


reports of two laymen and _ active 
U.F.S.J. workers. 
All Souls Church, Washington 


by Emery M. Foster 
The U.F.S.J. Washington Chapter, 


comprising } more than 60° members, has 
six action committees: international, 
national, community, industrial, race 
and civil rights. Each of these is en- 
gaged in specific action projects. Action 
suggestions for the whole church con- 
gregation are posted weekly on two 
U.F.S.J. bulletin boards in the church 
corridor. 

The U.F.S.J. co-operates with the 
Current Problems Class of the School of 
Religion in the church and with the 
class furnishing information for intel- 
ligent action, and it provides the medium 
for action. The chapter also co-operates 
with the social action groups of ten 
denominations under Friends’ leader- 
ship to discuss common action projects. 


First Church, Chicago 
J. Bryan Allin 


Under the direction of Dr. Leslie T. 
Pennington, minister, an official social 
action committee of the church has been 
formed and divided into five active 
subcommittees: foreign relations, com- 
munity affairs, civil liberties, labor 
relations and race relations. Each sub- 
committee contains representatives from 
the major organizations in the church 
(A.U.Y., League, Alliance, etc.) and an 
attempt is also made to have laymen 
representing all points of view on the 
committee. 

After essential study, the subcommit- 
tees take action. This is often to request 
the minister to preach a See ts on a 
social action topic, after which a “town 
meeting” is held immediately following 


Edited by U.F.S.J. secretary, Homer - 


A. Jack. 
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the service. Often resolutions are 
passed and petitions signed, although 
it is clearly understood that no sub- 
committee or even church town meeting 
commits the church as a whole or those 
individual church members who dissent. 
The labor relations subcommittee has 
put on the most ambitious educational 
program with a series of Sunday eve- 
ning forums. 
tion has been sermons and resultant 
petitions on the Chicago school board 
scandal and on the need for adequate 
federal legislation for housing. 


U.F.S.J. Unregistered Mail 


“U.F.S.J. must work for self-deter- 
mination of Puerto Rico.”—C.S., Rio 
Piedras, P.R. “Welcome suggestions 
to start a U-.F.S.J. chapter.”—F.S., 
Schenectady. “Los Angeles U.F.S.J. 
voted to subsidize one issue of U.F.S.J. 
monthly Register page.”"—M. V., Los 
Angeles. “Where are there any small 
communities or farms in the Unitarian 
spirit?” —-W. H., Newport News. “We 
are attempting to revive our U.F.S.J.” 
—C. B., Dallas.. “I would like to see a 
nucleus of 50 people in our church who 
believe in social justice so passionately 
that they would be willing to take a 
half-day off from their work. . .”—R. 5., 


Los Angeles. 


U.F.S.J. Advance 


Rev. Felix D. Lion, Treasurer 
Seven East Sixth Street 
Dunkirk, New York 


[ ] I enclose $1.00 for annual 
U.F.S.J. dues (including news- 
letter). = 

[2])- DP enclose= $2.50 or? $222.5... 
for annual U.F.S.J. dues, news- 
letter, and a special contribution 


for U.F.S.J. Advance. 
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Name of Church 


Make checks payable to Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice. A 
receipt will be sent to you. 
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Unitarian Action is Unitarian Advance 


The most important ac- 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 10 CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 

RICHARD DAVISSON, Clerk 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, ae Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Education for Individuals 
HACKLEY SCHOOL 


Unitarian Sponsored Since 1899 
A LiseraL Boarpinc ScHOOL 
For Boys 10 to 18 
For INFORMATION WRITE TO 
MITCHELL GRATWICK, HeEapMASTER 
Hackiey ScHOOL, TARRYTOWN, Nise 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 
Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 
Accredited for Veterans 
under “G.I. Bill” 
Announces Six Trustee Scholarships of 

$1875.00 for three years of study. 
President: Watiace W. Rossins 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 


THE 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
for the MINISTRY 


Affiliated with the Pacific School 
of Religion 
Adjoining the Berkeley campus of 
the University of California 
The Pacific center for Unitarian and 
Universalist Theological Training 


For information write 
The Rev. Edward Whitefield Ohrenstein 
2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif. 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
_ SINCE 1832 
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MEN’S LEAGUE BULLETIN 


N ew England Laymen 


Meet at Hartford 


New ENGLAND LAYMEN gathered at 
Hartford over the week end of January 
17-19, to discuss lay problems, to hear 
from experts how laymen can more 
efficiently exercise their abilities in the 
church. 

Mark Twain’s Connecticut Yankee 
must have had a Hartford lady along 
as cook and commissary when he took 
over King Arthur’s court. The ladies 
of the church provided three conference 
meals at the’ church, and also enter- 
tained the delegates in their homes. 


The conference opened on Friday 
evening with the regular meeting of the 
Hartford Chapter. Captain William H. 
James, late of U.S. Army Air Corps In- 
telligence, spoke on “Russia and the 
Present World Political Situation.” His 
was a careful, factual, impressive, but 
cold analysis; one colored with pes- 
simism, an urge, perhaps, to feel that 
history must always repeat itself. In 
the minds of his listeners he left no 
doubt that the present world political 
situation was precarious, but he offered 
little hope for improvement through 
the influence of individual efforts by 
thinking liberal groups. 

On Saturday morning, William Roger 
Greeley, President of the League, pre- 
sided over a spirited discussion on the 
subject “The Layman Examines His 
Conscience.” Basis for the discussion 
was the pledge of mutual adherence to 
democratic principles suggested in the 
League Bulletin for January. The 
pledge itself was carefully examined, as 
were the feelings of the laymen with re- 
spect to its several points. At the close 
of the session all arose and pledged each 
other to be better citizens. 


Saturday afternoon’s session was 
given over.to denominational matters. 
Mr. Greeley discussed the United Uni- 
tarian Appeal, emphasizing that even 
though the handling of the Appeal was 
no longer the responsibility of the 
League, its success depends upon the 
individual layman. 

Announcement was made of the adop- 
tion by the Secretariat of the United 
Nations of the League Plan for Peace 
Day in the United Nations. ~ 

Rev. Frank Edwin Smith, Director of 
the New England Council, spoke on 
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“Building the Neighborhood Church.” 
Mr. Smith cited five points of a program 
for building the church; a community 
objective; an adequate church plant; 
belief on the part of the church people 
in their church; action to support this 
belief; proper organization and coordin- 
ation of church work. Each of these 
points falls within the function of good 
laymanship, and must be the job of the 
layman as well as of the lay woman if 
the neighborhood church is to be built 
and its influence to be extended beyond 
the walls of the building. 

A public meeting on Saturday eve- 
ning was addressed by Rev. Alexander 
Szent-Ivanyi, Unitarian Bishop of Hun- 
gary. His subject, “East and West Can 
Meet,” was presented in a powerful plea 
for understanding between Eastern and 
Western democracies and ideologies 
through a spiritual approach, resolving 
the basic concept of both Marxism and 
Science to a nonmaterial unity, which 
we describe as Energy. It was a logical 
and novel approach to the problem, and 
replaced Captain James’ negative note 
of the previous evening with a strong 
positive one. 

The conference closed on Sunday 
with the regular service of worship in 
the Hartford church. Rev. Payson 
Miller, minister of the church, conducted 
the service. The sermon, “Building the 
Wall,” was preached by E. Palmer 
Clarke, Executive Director of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League. 


Men at Work 


It is our job, as we see it, everywhere 
to stress the importance of men work- 
ing in the church. Everything—from 
ushering on Sunday, to providing the 
money for the church budget and.seeing 
that the money is wisely and well spent 
—is the laymen’s job. He ought to run 
the church with the same devotion, the 
same sense of duty, with which he runs 
his home and his business. Lately it 
has forcibly been brought to mind, with 
the loss of two of our churches by fire, 
that the layman has been neglecting 
part of his job. Neither of the two 
churches had insurance adequate for 
the building it was presumed to cover. 
Fire does happen, even in churches. 
“Mice and matches” which is so com- 
mon an excuse for fire, do not mix any 
more readily than oil and water. This 


is the season for examining church 


budgets—for making the annual appeal. 
Is your church adequately insured? 
Are you an adequate layman? Or are 
you just a Sunday layman, loyal as 
can be in your church pew, but letting 
someone else, probably the minister, 
carry your share of the church work? 


Lyndon B. Tewksbury 
The death of Lyndon B. Tewksbury, 


Chairman of the Nominating Committee, 
member of the Council and Executive 
Committee of the League, and a long- 
time member of Theodore Parker 
Chapter in West Roxbury, Mass., and 
Hingham Chapter in Hingham, occurred 
on January 17. Mr. Tewksbury was. 
President of the Boston paper firm of 
Spaulding and Tewksbury. He was ac- 
tively interested in the Hingham Boy 
Scouts, and was devoted to the interests 
of the Laymen’s League. His counsel 
and help in administrative matters will 
be sorely missed by us here at Head- 
quarters, as will his genuine friendli- 
ness at the monthly League luncheons. 


‘News of the Shoals 


The Editor must confess that he is 
not yet an-ardent Shoaler, but for the 
hundreds who are the following items 
will be good news. 


(1) The annual Laymen’s Weekend, 
and the Summer Convention of New 
England Laymen will be from Friday, 
August 1, to Sunday, August 3. Re- 
serve the dates—we’ll let you know the 
program later. 

(2) The Portsmouth Chapter of the 
League has promised men to work at 
the Shoals to put the hotel and the Is- 
land and the wharfs in shape for the 
More volunteers are needed! 


summer. 
Let's hear from every New England 
Chapter. 

(3) The President has appointed 


Herbert Miller to the Committee of the 
Association responsible for drafting 
rules and regulations for the Confer- 
ences. Since this Committee is expected 
to keep the rules at a minimum con- 
sistent with safety and the Shoals tra- 
ditions, here is a fortunate choice, for 
Herbie himself is a Shoals tradition. 
Fred McGill is appointed as appraiser 
of the League conferences at the Shoals, 
past, present, and future. An historian 
par excellence—and a planner with 
vision. 


Coming Up! 


The Middle Atlantic Conference at 
Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y.., 
March 22-23. Plan to attend this ix 
force! Fred McGill is arranging it! 
’Nuffsed. 
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Unitarian Church Schools Prepare 
Today for Tomorrow’s Leaders 


Five schools from Oregon to Massachusetts 


report on progress in religious education 


The Division of Education has been 
glad to recewe from time to time gratify- 
ing reports from certain church schools 
describing unusual progress in their work 
of the current year. Increased enrollment 
and enlarged activity give evidence of a 
new surge of interest and concern in reli- 
gious education. 


The following stories from five of our 
outstanding church schools may inspire 
others to similar achievement. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH 
OF SEATTLE 


Our church unequivocally follows the 
principles set forth in Sophia L. Fahs’ 
A New Ministry to Children. We be- 
‘lieve that Mrs. Fahs gives the clue to a 
positive life-centered liberal program, 
and we are convinced that one of the 
keys to our growth is the contrast this 
inakes with the traditional Bible-centered 
program, even when that program is 
supposedly liberalized. 

We are concerned with and we be- 
gin with the children and the parents 
where they are: with their interests and 
their problems. As one parent said: 
“Since we have come to your church, | 
have really got to know my children 
for the first time.” Incidentally, our 
Junior Church is by far the biggest 
single source of new members. It has 
brought us dozens of fine young couples. 
We feel that this is a key to the growth 
of Unitarianism, and that if the churches 
across the country wish to grow, they 
can do no better than to promote an 
active program of religious education 
work. We wonder if our churches real- 
ize that Unitarianism has a_ unique, 
distinctive contribution in this field, 
which is what thousands of thinking 
families are seeking. 

We stress the importance of profes- 
sional teaching standards. We are con- 
vinced of the effectiveness of a paid 
junior church staff. This enables us to 
secure teachers of high caliber and to 
insist that our teaching be consistently 
good—in fact, better than public school 
teaching. At first we wondered how 
this could be managed. The answer is 
that higher teaching standards attracted 
new “people who, in the course of time, 
made pledges to pay for the teaching. 
Moreover, we found that where the 
teachers were church members (church 
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members must have the same qualifi- 
cations as outsiders, professionally 
speaking), they usually turn back their 
checks as a contribution. Again, we 
are able, by making it professional, to 
lap a great reservoir of teaching ma- 
terial. In particular, we are able to 
secure married women who would like 
an outside interest, and who have had 
previous teaching experience. There is 
little opportunity for such women in 
the business or professional world to- 
day. Our religious education director 
is one of these—a busy housewife who 
nevertheless has surplus energy and 
talent. Our paying her makes it pos- 
sible for her to get enough help at 
home so that she can carry this job 
for us. 

We lay heavy stress on activities such 
as singing, dramatics and crafts, and 
we now have a person in charge of each 
of these. 


Our plans for the future include an 
extension of our work with parents fwe 
already have a parents’ discussion class 
each Sunday morning and_ parents’ 
meetings in neighborhoods). 


We have plans for better equipment. 
Our church building is totally inade- 
quate, and we are indebted to the Hillel 
Foundation, which lends us its facilities 
Sunday mornings. However, we have 
found that the spirit of our work and 
excellent personnel are what count, 
and we have been able to overcome the 
lack of space and equipment. 

A part-time day nursery several days 
a week atthe church is planned. This 
will carry itself and also will serve as 
a training school for our staff. 

JostsHw BARTLETT 


THE CHURCH OF OUR FATHER 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Beginning two and a half years ago 
with an enrollment of 35 children, ths 
church school of the First Unitarian 
Church of Portland, Ore., now numbers 
120. The school can honestly claim to 
offer a truly well-rounded program. 


The school includes a two-hour nurs- 
ery with paid helper for children from 
two to four years of age; a two-hour 
kindergarten, well-equipped, for four 
and five year olds; a separate class and 
room for first graders; and separate 


classes and rooms for each succeeding 
age group—primary, junior, junior- 
high and high school. 


A junior ehurch service in the beau- 
tiful church sanctuary is offered for all 
students above the primary department. 
Here the children may sing their hymns 
to organ accompaniment and “enjoy the 
stimulus to meditation which the sanc- 
tuary offers. The service includes 
hymns and responsive readings care- 
fully selected and adapted to the needs 
of a church school that aims to make 
religion meaningful in the terms of con- 
temporary language and problems; a 
guided meditation based on the great 
thoughts of all ages, culled from the 
whole of literature; and.a short sermon 
by the director. Programs are mimeo- 
graphed each week. 

There would be no point to such a 
report of the success of a program were 
there no words of guidance to be shared 
with other Unitarian churches. The 
findings of the Portland church have 


been: 


1. In order to gain the active and sus- 
tained support of intelligent parents in 
a community, a church must offer a well 
thought out program that contains a sys- 
tematic plan for the intellectual and spir- 
itual growth of its students. The Port- 
land church feels that it has found such 
a program in the unified’ curriculum 
planned under the leadership of Dr. Ernest | 
J. Chave of the University of Chicago. 
Still in a formative state, this program 
can nevertheless be used successfully where 
there is a full-time worker who can give 
the major share of time to adaptation 
and expansion of the outlines, or where 
there are enough departmental workers 
with the ability and will to take initiative 
in doing this job. 


2. Parents of the church school must 
have a clear idea of the aims and tech- 
niques of: the school. This is not as 
simple as it sounds and involves many 
hours of meeting with parents, individu- 
ally and in groups. Parents who think 
that they accept the aims of the school, 
but who have not thought through their 
implications, may very well undermine 
all that the church school attempts to do. 
The Portland church holds evening meet- 
ings every few months for parents who 
either are interested in enrolling their 
children or who have recently done so. 
It is significant that after attendance at 
these meetings parents assume full re- 
sponsibility for the regular attendance of 
their children. 

3. Provision must be made for the fur- 
ther education of adults in the philosophy 
behind the religious education program. 
Every year this church offers one or two 
evening courses for adults in religious edu- 
cation. Attendance is small, sometimes 
discouragingly so, but the work must be 
done. Until adults cease to be superficial 
in their attitude toward religious educa- 
tion, no church can be successful in this 
field; and the ignorance of Unitarian par- 
ents in this regard is appalling! 
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For the entire first year of this new pro- 
gram, the minister preached to the con- 
-gregation at large on the theme selected 
for the church school studies at the be- 
ginning of every unit; the director wrote 
articles each month concerning the areas 
studied; and every effort was made to 
contact outside groups with respect to 
the program. In the space of a few 
months enrollment was doubled. Before 
interest can be stimulated, people must 
be informed. 

These four points are prerequisites 
for the success of a church school. To 
maintain a successful church school is 
expensive. It involves the spending of 
much time and a great deal of money. 
It involves mental labors on the part of 
many, but the investment is worth the 
price; it pays dividends far too high 
ever to be measured in coin. 

GERTRUDE McINnTosH 


NORTH SHORE UNIT. CHURCH 
PORT WASHINGTON, N. Y. 


The growing church school of the 
North Shore Unitarian Church of Port 
Washington, N. Y., is faced with the 
problem of what to do for more space. 
Already it has outgrown its facilities 


in the new home which the church. 


bought only a little over a year .ago. 

Two years ago 18 children attended 
the children’s Christmas party. At this 
year’s party 75 attended. The church 
was so crowded at this year’s party that 
next Christmas the children will have to 
be divided by ages and more than one 
_party given. 

' A year ago last autumn, when Rev. 
Gerald F. Weary was installed as min- 
ister of the new Port Washington 
church, the church began a church 
school with two-hour sessions for the 
children instead of the traditional one- 


gd Publicity must not be overlooked. - 


hour sessions. This is proving to be 
very satisfactory. It gives the children 
time for varied creative activities. The 
classroom sessions are preceded by a 
worship service in the church’s beauti- 
ful chapel. 

Each class has its own room in the 
church building. A year ago last Sep- 
tember the school started its year with 
5 classes. Now there are 7, for which 
two more rooms had to be made. The 
members of the Religious Education 
Committee are now racking their brains 
to find an answer to how room can be 
made for an eighth class! 


GERALD WEARY 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL 
PARISH IN CANTON 
(UNITARIAN) MASS. 


In Canton, Mass., on October 4, 1942 
our church school records showed 45 
pupils registered— five classes, five 
teachers —a budget of $390 of which 
$225 was spent each year for the serv- 
ices of an “imported” part-time superin- 
tendent, from a nearby theological 
school. On January 31, 1947 we had 
an enrollment of 105, ten teachers, 
classes for nursery, kindergarten and all 
eight grades as in public school, a 
budget of $600 and an efficient volun- 
teer superintendent who is the mother 
of four of the school members. 

A great many small factors have 
brought about this change—no one sig- 
nificant by itself. We arranged a joint 
meeting of the church school committee 
with our teachers and invited Miss 
Frances W. Wood as speaker. The dis- 
cussion at that meeting centered about 
four subjects: who shall serve on the 
church school committee; what shall be 
the duties of the committee; where to 


find teachers; what shall we use as text- 
books? 

We now have a committee of five 
members; two elected by the annual 
parish meeting to serve for terms of 
two years each—the fifth is selected by 
the other four from the teachers. One 
member must be a parent of an adoles- 
cent child, one the parent of a primary 
child, one a member of the Alliance, 
one a member of the Parish Committee. 
The committee elects its own chairman. 
Meetings are held the first Wednesday of 
every month, following regular teach- 
ers’ meetings the first Monday of each 
month. The minister is adviser at all 
meetings. 

We hold parents’ meetings—at least 
two a year. Committee members write 
personal invitations. The meeting is 


- held in a private home. Dessert of ice 


cream, cake and coffee opens each meet- 
ing. Meetings are informal. Subjects 
for discussion are outlined by the min- 
ister. Any and all questions and prob- 
lems are stated and faced honestly. 
Parents have volunteered to assist the 
committee by teaching, managing two 
parties and a picnic each year, putting 
on an attractive Christmas pageant, 
taking classes or groups on field trips, 
sports parties. Expenses for these ac- 
tivities are provided for in our budget. 

We divided our classes to accommo- 
date children aged two and a half 
through high school. Teachers and 
committee select course material in 
May for the following year so that 
teachers have an opportunity to plan 
their work through the summer vaca- 
tion. Teachers’ meetings directed by 
the superintendent and minister provide 
the opportunity for discussion of teach- 
ing methods and integration of the 
program. A complete teachers’ note- 
book patterned after Rev. Ernest W. 
Kuebler’s Resource Book is provided 
each teacher. 

Our printed prospectus is mailed to 
the entire parish—allowing parents to 
see the published aims of the school, 
its courses, its policies on attendance, 
dates of special events through the year. 

Our nursery class enables -a few 
mothers and fathers to attend the church 
service and provides a natural step in 
our over-all plan between the cradle- 
roll and kindergarten. 

In addition to regular social activi- 
ties, i.e., parties and picnics, we have 
two classes in ballroom dancing 15 
weeks during the winter for dancers in 
the fifth grade and up. The cost is $1 
a lesson. 

A recently organized junior choir for 
junior and senior high school young 
people sings one anthem in the church 
service one Sunday a month. 

More and more use is being made of 
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moving pictures and kodachrome slides 
as teaching aids in the whole school. 
Sermonettes by the minister while 
the school is in church (nursery, kin- 
dergarten and first grade have separate 
service of their own) are related to the 
work in the classes and include a series 
on Moses, another on Joseph, and a 
series on Jesus: the Carpenter’s Son. 
Nothing in our school is unusual. 
The most important factors are an en- 
thusiastic staff of committee and teach- 
ars and the willingness of the super- 
intendent and minister to assume re- 
sponsibility for the mass of detail which 
makes everything work together. 
THOMAS SINCLAIR 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH 
OF BERKELEY, CALIF. 


The church school of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Berkeley is growing. 
In September, 1945, there were 17 stu- 
dents enrolled; January, 1946, 40 stu- 
dents; June, 1946, 65; October, 1946, 
103; and in January, 1947, 125. 

The honors belong to a group of 
parents who felt that religious educa- 
tion was the means of developing a bet- 
ter way of life for their children and 
who were willing to accept the challenge 
of working out the endless problems 
that presented themselves. The Board 
of Trustees appointed a small Religious 
Education Committee, the Alliance gave 
its financial support, the parents edu- 
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Representatives of Polish-American organizations confer with officials of the Unitarian 
Service Committee on needs of the people of Poland. Left to right; the Rev. Andrew S. 
Baj, of Salem, Mass.; Mrs. Wanda Walczak, Salem, president of Massachusetts Federa- 
tion of Polish Women’s Clubs; Miss Dorothea Bowditch Jones, Boston, Director of the 
Unitarian Service Committee’s hospital in Poland; the Rev. Howard Brooks, acting 
director of the Unitarian Service Committee; and the Rev. Ladislaus A. Sikora, pastor 
of the Roman Catholic Church of St. John the Baptist, Salem, Mass., and president 
of the Polish American Congress, Massachusetts District. In the background is the 
symbol of the U.S. C., the Flaming Chalice. 


cated themselves in what was to them 
an unknown field with the help of the 
Division of Education and Beacon Press 
materials. Soon a shelf of books and 
pamphlets for parents was collected and 
circulated. The publication of Sophia 
L. Fahs’ New Ministry to Children gave 
added impetus to the working out of 
a vital program, and it was the basis 
for several evenings of discussion. It 
challenges us at every turn with the 
immense possibilities of what can be 
done for our youth. 

Problems were relatively simple when 
most of the children enrolled were 
under six years of age. But now we 
face the facts of needing more teachers, 
more space, more equipment, more 
time for study with courage, for we be- 
lieve more firmly than ever in the ob- 
jectives as they have been so adequately 
stated by the Division of Education and 
we are determined to have the best 
possible education for our children. 
Miss Frances Wood’s visit to us this 
fall and the constant encouragement of 
our minister have given us much addi- 
tional support. Marian Cope 
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Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C.'. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH,: 16th and Harvard Streets, Sunday 
service, 11 a. m. Church School, 9:45 a. m. 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Rev. A. Powell 
Davies, Minister. Laurence C. Staples, Executive 
Secretary. Visit this active center of Unitarianism 
in the nation’s capital. 


MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, corner Arlington and Boylston Sts., 
Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, minister. Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., minister emeritus. Sunday 
Service, 11 A. M. Church School, 9:45 A. M. 
Adult Bible Class, 9:45 A. M. Gannett Club (col- 
lege age) 6 P. M. Tuesday noons: organ music 
by John B. Woodworth, organist and choir director, 
12:30 to 1:00 p. m. Tuesday evenings at 7:30— 
Adult Discussion Group—March 11, 18, 24 and 
April—‘‘Interpretation of Unitarianism.”’ A  cor- 
dial welcome to all. 


BOSTON, 


BOSTON, MASS.-—-KING’S CHAPEL. Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D.D., Minister. Elwood E. Gas- 
kill, M.A. (Mus.), Organist and Choirmaster. 
Sunday Service, 11:00 A. M. Noon Day Services: 
Tuesday—Friday, worship with sermon by guest 
preachers; Monday, 12:10, half hour of organ 
music. HOLY WEEK, March 31-April 4, 12 m., 
Dr. Perkins: 5:00 p. m. Vesper Services. All 
are welcome. 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCH OF CHARLES- 
TON, S. C., 4 Archdale St. “A Cathedral of 
Southern Religious Liberalism.” ~ Rev. Horace 
Westwood, D. D., Minister. Sunday service, 11.15 
a.m. Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Visit this 
historic Unitarian center of the South. 


A new altar and dossal at St. John’s Unitarian Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, with the cen- 

tral symbol a golden circle agamst dark red velour. Rev. Julius Krolfifer, minister of 

the church, writes: “The golden circle mdicates by its color that it symbolizes our higk- 

est values, a meaning that is confirmed by its high and central position on the altar 

curtain. By its form the circle suggests the halo symbolizing all that is sacred to us. 

It suggests the wedding ring, symbol of love and the life of the family. It also repre- 
sents the human circle of all those whom our love should reach.” 


Unitarian Service 
Committee 


#155,000 


Youth 


American 
| Unitarian Youth 


$21492 


Laymens League 


$9500 


| General Alliance » 


$18 000 


Ministers 

Ministerial Union 
Ministerial Relief 
Service Pensions — 


$30,200 - Promotion 


American © Unitarian 
Association and 
Regional Conferences 


$137,122 


United Unitarian Appeal in Spring Spurt — 


As the United Unitarian Appeal 
moves into its final quarter, we report 
12 churches on the Distinguished List 
(better than 100 per cent of suggested 
share) and 3 on the Honor Roll (100 
per cent). Many churches that are 
nearing the 100 per cent mark will 
have reported by the time the Register 
is in the mails. Dollar-wise, the total 
amount is better than last year from 
the same churches. Percentage-wise, 
also, there is a gain; but the gain is 
not yet equal to the percentage increase 
necessary to achieve our goal. The 
explanation is simple. Most of these 
are only partial reports. The final 
story will not be known until nearer 
the end of the campaign period, 
April 30. 

DISTINGUISHED LIST 


Churches Percentage 
Willmar, Minn. S00k 
Blaine, Wash. 236 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 186 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 176 
Lynchburg. Va. 164 
St. Louis, Mo. . 161 
Charlottesville, Va. 159 
San Antonio, Tex. 159 
Sudbury, Mass. 145 
Angora, Minn. 139 
Sterling, Mass. 107 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 105 

_ HONOR ROLL 

Churches Percentage 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 100 
Sacramento, Calif. 100 
Virginia, Minn. 100 


We Unitarians are a denomination. 
We hold in unity of spirit a diversity 
of convictions. We recognize, how- 
ever, that there are certain areas 
in which we act together for the 
mutual advantage of parish churches 
and denominational advance. The 
United Unitarian Appeal is the me- 
dium through which we finance these 
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common services. The Appeal is an- 
other name for our denominational 
fund. The successful achievement of 
our denominational goal of $376,000 is 
in a sense a measure of our denomina- 
tional loyalty quite as much as achiev- 
ing parish goals is a measure of good 
churchmanship. 

One Unitarian parish church alone 
could not of itself publish a Christian 
Register or, for that matter, the books 
of the Beacon Press. One church could 
not prepare and publish a hymnal, 
operate a Division of Churches, finance 
extension and maintenance, recruit and 
train ministers and direct a Division of 
Religious Education. The Service Re- 
tirement Pension Fund would not be a 
fund if only one church were concerned. 
The Alliances and the Laymen’s Leagues 
would be unorganized local clubs 
limited in interest and service to parish 
affairs thereby missing the satisfaction 
of parlicipating with similar groups in 
a nationwide program. If we were but 
a collection of individual, isolated, un- 
related parishes we would have no 
regional areas to stimulate and co- 
ordinate growth and common action 
among our several churches. 

No one church alone, nor yet 360 in- 
dividual churches acting independently 
could ever have produced a Unitarian 
Service Committee. This humanitarian 
organization, unique of its kind in the 
concrete application of liberal religion 
to specific situations, is the flowering 
of denominational unity and growth. 
Without concerted denominational de- 
velopment there could never have been 
a Unitarian Service Committee. 

Furtherance of these and similar de- 
nominational concerns, then, is the 
basis, the purpose, of the United Uni- 
tarian Appeal. Even as we are at one 


and the same time citizens of our local 
community and of our nation, so also 
are we at one and the same time mem- 
bers of our local church and of our 
Unitarian denomination. We acknowl- 
edge and perform our local and our 
national obligations as citizens. Do we 
likewise acknowledge and discharge our 
church and our denominational obliga- 
tions as Unitarians? 

In the words of Frederick May Eliot. 

“Tf we Unitarians will work together, 
worship together, and give together, we 
can create a united force for liberty 
and faith that will stand against ‘the 
rulers of the darkness of this world,’ 
without flinching, and with promise of 
a new day for all mankind.” 


Lowell Institute 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


The Individual And 
His Religion 


Mar. 17—Origins of the Religious Quest. 
Mar. 24—The Religion of Youth, Mar. 31 
—The Religion of Maturity. Apr. T— 
Conscience and Mental Health. Apr. 14— 
Content and Doubt. Apr, 21—lIntent and 
Faith. 


Gordon W. Allport, Ph. D. 


Professor of Psychology, 
Narvard Cniversity 


On Monday Afternoons 
At 2:30 o'clock. Doors open at 2 o'clock 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required 


fintel Belleuue 


On @eacon Gill, Boston 


Next to State House 


Single Rooms with Bath, $3.75 up 
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NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS ; z 
SS 


A.U.A. Nominations 


In accordance with the By-laws of the 
American Unitarian Association, the 
Nominating Committee lists below the 
nominees for election at the annual 
meeting in Boston on May 22, 1947, 


NINE REGIONAL VICE-PRESIDENTS 
TO SERVE FOR ONE YEAR 


New Nominations 


John F. Blatt, Oklahoma City. B.S., 
Univ. of Florida. Assistant to manager, 
Dept. of Advertising Sales Promotion, 
Oklahoma Publishing Co. 
dent, Advertising Club, Oklahoma City, 
and for six years chairman, Publicity 
Committee, Community Chest; for three 
years chairman, Oklahoma Symphony 
Society. Unitarian activities: Chair- 
man of Board of Trustees and Presi- 
dent, fifth year, First Unitarian Church 
of Oklahoma City. Past President, 
Southwestern Unitarian Conference and 
at present member of the Board of Di- 
rectors. One of 40 members of United 
Unitarian Appeal appointed by incor- 
porators and present member of the 
Advisory Committee. 

William G. Saltonstall, Exeter, N. H. 
M.A., Harvard. Principal of the 
Phillips Exeter Academy; formerly 
chairman of the Department of History. 
Lieutenant Commander, U.S.N.R., dur- 
ing World War II, seeing active service 
and later instructing at the Air Combat 
Intelligence Officers’ School, Quonset 
Point, R. I. Director, Exeter Hospital 
- Corporation. Author, Ports of Pis- 
quataqua, a maritime history of New 
Hampshire, and numerous articles. For- 
mer member of the Unitarian church in 
Milton, Mass., and at present active 
member and teacher in the. church 
school, First Unitarian Society of Exe- 
ter. 

Renominations 

Rev. E. Burdette Backus, Indian- 
apolis. 

Charles F. Broughton, New Bedford, 
Mass. 

Rev. Ernest Caldecott, Los Angeles, 

John W. Lawrence, Salt Lake City. 

James J. Marshall, Miami. 

S. Thorvaldson, Riverton, Manitoba, 
Canada. 

William Embry Wrather, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

DIRECTORS TO COMPLETE 
UNEXPIRED TERMS. ~ 


One year: 


Mrs. Florence F. Bohrer, Blooming- 


ton, Ill. Elected by the Board of Di- 
rectors at the October, 1946, meeting 
to fill a vacancy until the Annual Meet- 


ing of 1947. Member of the Board of 
130 : 


Past presi- - 


the Western Unitarian Conference. For- 
mer chairman of the Board of the 
Unitarian church of Bloomington. For- 
mer president of the Illinois State 
League of Women Voters and at one 
time a member of the [Illinois State 
Senate. Mrs. Bohrer received the 1945 
citation from the Illinois Conference of 
Social Welfare for her contribution to 
social welfare and social legislation in 
Illinois. 
Two years: 

Percy W. Gardner, Providence. See 
page 491, December, 1946, Register. 


SIX DIRECTORS TO SERVE FOR 
THREE YEARS 


Renomination 


Percival F. Brundage, Montclair, N. J. 


New Nominations 


Seth T. Gano, Boston. A.B., summa 
cum laude, Harvard. Corporation 
treasurer. Decorated Russian Red 
Cross (ancien régime), with diploma, 
1926; Palme Académique (France), 
1930; Cruz Vermilhe de Dedicacao 
(Portugal) 1942. Fellow, Royal Society 
of Arts, 1939. Director, Harvard 
Alumni Association; treasurer, Archae- 
ological Institute of America; trustee, 
Beaver Country Day School; trustee of 
numerous banking and other institu- 
tions. Member of the Unitarian church 
in Belmont, Mass., and Vice-Chairman, 
Unitarian Service Committee. 


James R. Killian, Jr., Wellesley, 
Mass. B.S., Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Executive vice-president, 


M.I.T., since receiving his degree in 
1926. Fellow, American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. Member A.A.A.S., 
Society for Promotion of Engineering 
Education.. Chairman, Board of Pub- 
lications, The Technology Press, and 
contributor to magazines.. Active in 
Unitarian Society of Wellesley Hills. 
Rev. John Howland Lathrop, Brook- 
lyn. D.D., Meadville Theological 
School; Ph.D., Szeged, Hungary,. 1937. 
Minister, Church of the Saviour, Brook- 
lyn, since 1911, and formerly minister 
of the First Unitarian .Church, Berke- 
ley, Calif. Director and adviser in 
many civil and religious organizations. 
Delegate of A.U.A. to Brahmo-Samaj 
Centenary, Calcutta, 1928-29. Delegate 
to International Association for Liberal 
Christianity and Religious Freedom, 
Copenhagen, 1934, and elected presi- 
dent of the LA.R.F, at the meeting in 
Cambridge, Eng., summer of 1946. 
Mrs. Laurance I. Neale, New York 
City. President of the Society for the 


Employment 


» 


and Relief 
Women; secretary of the New York 


branch of the Needlework Guild of | 


America; member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Working Girls Vacation 
Society; member of the New York Com- 
mittee of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee and first chairman. of that 
Committee when it was organized. Past 
member of the Board of Managers of 
the Japanese-American Hostel on East 
102nd Street, of which the Unitarian 
Service Committee is a'sponsor. Chair- 
man of the Social Service Committee of 
All Souls Alliance and cradle roll 
mother of the Church of All Souls. 

Rev. Curtis W. Reese, Chicago. D.D., 
Meadville Theological School. Presi- 
dent of Western Unitarian Conference 
since 1939; member of the Board, 
Abraham Lincoln Center, Chicago, and 
dean since 1926. Director, A.U.A., 
1920-30, and Regional Vice-President, 
1940-45. Delegate to 100th anniversary 
celebrations of British Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, 1925, and Brahmo-Samaj, Cal- 
cutta, 1928-29. Member, American 
Association of Social Workers and Chi- 
cago Council on Foreign Relations. 
Former pastor of Unitarian churches in 
the Middle West and active for many 
years in national and regional organiza- 
tions for the promotion of education 
and improved industrial and social re- 
lations. 


FOUR DIRECTORS TO SERVE FOR 
ONE YEAR 

Otto T. Gilmore, Boston, to represent 
all societies and agencies of primary 
interest to the Association or its con- 
stituent members, which are dedicated 
to the social expression of religion. 

M.A., Columbia University. Asso- 
ciate Director of the Greater Boston 
Community Council. Member of the 
National Conference of Social Work, 
the American Association of Group 
Workers, the National Association for 
the Study of Community Organization, 
the Health and Welfare Planning Ad- 
visory Committee of Community Chests 
and Councils, Inc., New York City, and 
the faculty of the School of Social Work 
of Brown University. Member of the 
Vestry and chairman of the Committee 
on Week Day Ministry, King’s Chapel, 
Boston. Chairman of the “American 
Unitarian - Association Home Service 
Committee and member of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee, 1943-46, and 
present member of the Home Saivies 
Committee. 5 


Warren B. Walsh, Syracuse, to repre- 
sent all schools, colleges, and other 


educational agencies of primary inter- | 


est to the Association or its constituent 
members. 


Ph.D., Harvard. Professor of Rus- 


i 


of Poor 


sian History and Chairman of the 
Board of Russian Studies at Syracuse 
University. Past denominational offices: 
Director, Y.P.R.U.; Laymen’s League 
Council, 1943-46; Board of Trustees 
and President, May Memorial Church, 
Syracuse; A.U.A. delegate to the Cleve- 
land Conference on the Peace. Author, 
editor, lecturer, wartime consultant for 
several federal agencies. 

Fred I Cairns, Needham, Mass., to 
represent the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union. 

A.M., University of Texas. Minister, 
First Parish in Needham since 1944. 
Formerly chairman of educational and 
welfare committees in the State of Ar- 
kansas and minister of Presbyterian 
churches in Texas and Arkansas. Min- 
ister, 1941-44, Unitarian Congregational 
Church at El Paso. Interested in work 
with college students. Author of a num- 
ber of Unitarian pamphlets and of a 
book, God Can Wait, published by the 
Beacon Press. 

Dwight H. Allen, Springfield, Mass., 
to represent the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 

Graduate of Dartmouth College. In- 
surance business. Formerly Senior 
Field Secretary, program of collabora- 
tion, World Peace Foundation and 


REMEMBER THESE DATES 
1947 May Meetings in Boston 
Sun., May 18 — Thurs., May 22 


(Details of the program will ap- 
pear in the April Register) 


1947 General’ Conference 
in Washington 
Wed., Oct. 15 — Fri., Oct. 17 
(Preliminary program announce- 


ments will be made at an early 
date). 


Foreign Policy Association. Dean of 
the Institute of International Affairs, 
1947, sponsored by the Universalist 
Church of America at Ferry Beach, Me. 
Former chairman of Every Member 
Canvass, former member of Standing 
Committee and of Church Council, 
Church of the Unity, Springfield. For- 
mer member, Council and Executive 
Committee of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 
For the Nominating Committee, 
R. C. Neuendorffer, Chairman 
Bessie M. Waterhouse, Secretary 


Article X, Section 7, of the By-laws 
of the American Unitarian Association 
reads as follows: 


Nominations for any and all officers, di- 
rectors, and committees shall be published at 
least ninety days prior to the date of election. 
Additional nominations may. be made through 
nomination papers signed by fifty adult vot- 
ing members, of whom not more than five shall 
be members of any one constituent society, 
and such nominations when reported to the 
Secretary of the Association not less than 
sixty days prior to the date of the meeting 
at which they are to be voted upon shall be 
placed upon the official ballot for said meeting. 


NOMINATION FOR TREASURER OF 
THE A. U. A. 


The Board of Directors, in accord- 
ance with the By-laws of the American 
Unitarian Association, reports the fol- 
lowing nomination for Treasurer of the 
Association to serve from May, 1947, 
to May, 1949. 

Frank B. Frederick, of Boston. 

Dana McLEAN GREELEY, 
Secretary 


PICTURE CREDITS 


We are indebted to the following for pictures 
in this issue: to the Public Affairs Committee 
for the reproduction of the illustration from 
Robert E. Cushman’s “‘Keep Our Press Free” 
on page 90; to the Baker Studio, New York 
City, courtesy of the Downtown Gallery, for the 
picture on page 96; to Frank Parker, Dorches- 
ter, Mass., for that on page 101; to the Guild 
Photographers, Washington, D. C., for that on 
page 102; to Adolph Studly, Jr., New York City, 
for that on page 109; to the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society for that on page 112; to the 
Camera Arts Project of the Channing and Poly- 
gon Clubs, Toledo, for that on page 113; to the 
Blackstone Studios, New York City, for that on 
page 114; to the Winn Studios, Boston, for that 
on page 121. 


Together We Advance 


New! Students’ edition, with glossy laminated 


plastic covers 


$1.50 


Many books have been written on the history of the 
Unitarians; this one tells the story of living men and 
women in Asia, Europe and North America who have 
discovered in liberal religion a bold, honest and pro- 


gressive faith for an atomic age. 


-The authors of Together We Advance have avoided 
overmuch discussion of religious abstractions that 


always act as yawn-makers. 


have used an entirely new technique by describing the 
way our liberal faith expresses itself in an individual’s 
character and outlook, Cloth bound edition. $2.00 


The Beacon Press 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Several of the writers 


You will want to read 


WAR AND HUMAN MATURE 


Must Men Fight? 
(Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 125) 


We invite you to begin your subscription to Public 
Affairs Pamphlets with this timely and important 


title—and receive the next 


12 monthly PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAMPHLETS 


for only $1.00 


Each month a brief Public Affairs Pamphlet will 
bring you key facts on today’s important questions, 
interestingly and without dogma. 


mye yee 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, Ine. 


22 East 38th Street 
New York 16, NEW YORK 


[] Please enter my subscription for the next 12 issues of 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, to begin with pamphlet No. 125. 


[ ] Please send me information on Public Affairs program aids 
for church groups. 


CITY AND STATE 
Please bill me $1.00 
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Now being shipped... 


First of a vital 
series of forceful 
liberal messages 


VOICES OF LIBERALISM, which 
announced several weeks ago, is 
coming from the printer. . . . shir 
are arriving daily—and being 
out just about as fast as the 
loaded. Plans are already be 


for a second printing. 


The first review to be printed, writte 
by the distinguished author of DAYS 
OF OUR YEARS and EARTH COULD 
BE FAIR, called this volume “a banner 
for the American people.” Said Pierre 
van Paassen: 


“This book gives ample evidence that 
the Unitarian spirit has not, since the 
days of the Pilgrims, ceased to operate 
as a wholesome leaven in the bread. 
These are ‘the seventeen against the 
gods.’ I mean the false gods end idols 
of the modern age, the mammons and 
Molochs of the twentieth century who 
seek to bend the neck of man with their 
‘I command and you believe!’ In these 
chapters is found the prophetic word 
that needs to be spoken in our day if 
Voltaire’s Infame, the darkness that 
wants to be darkness, is not to hold 
sway. 


“In these chapters, the authors alter- 
nately reason, argue, plead and cry out. 
At times they castigate. Not because 
they hate the people, but because, know- 
ing man, they still love him. Theirs is 
the sentiment that was in the Lord Jesus 
when, seeing the multitudes, he was 
innerly moved with compassion. 


“These are messages for the hour of 
crisis through which America and the 
world are passing. In a time when God 
does not mean very much to most men 
and women, it is a discovery of the first 
importance to find that, to some of these 


Please send VOICES OF LIBERALISM: 


($2) [] check enclosed; [ ] please 
bill me. 

NAME Git. c eee ted erie teres 
ADDRESS ‘sui. canun Rete ee eee 
UE Yo thence ZONE...... ral py 8 BL re ca 


- PIE 
the world are passing 


divines, God is the life of their lives and 


the soul of their souls. These sermons 
will conduce to a deepening of the 
American man’s spiritual life. 


“But whatever their individual ap- 
proach to the problems and mysteries of 
life, and whatever particular form their 
expression of religion may take, one 
thing these authors make abundantly 
clear: that religion is definitely relevant 
to life and involves the profoundest per- 
sonal and social implications. 


“These authors stand where Jesus 
stood: full square in the social order, 
for the oppressed against the oppressors 
whoever they may be, clerical or secu- 
lar. They are once more lifting high 
the shining symbol of the Power, which 
exalts the humble and puts the mighty 
down from their seats. 


“In that sense this book is a banner 
for the American people. There may 
be a storm raging in the social, religious 
and economic world at present. It is 
with such banners as these that the 
American people will come marching 


through the thunderstorm.” 


- 


17 stirring 
chapters — 


The Roots of Liberalism 
by Duncan Howterr 


Liberalism in Church and State 
- by Dana McLean GREELEY 


The Religious Foundation’ for’ the New 
World Order 


by Davi Ruys Wiiu1amMs 


How to Think About God and the Atoms 
by Everett Moorr Baker 


Battlefields of Our Age 
by Frank B. Cranpatu 


Priorities of Spiritual Conversion 
by Curtis W. Reeser 


Tomorrow Is Here 
by Epwi1n T. BurnRer 


Facing the Supreme Test 
by Lestiz T. PENNINGTON 


Religion Demands Freedom 
by Frep I Carrns 

On How to Conduct Our Lives 
by Joun Haynes Houimes 


Your Religion Must Have Balance 
by Homer A. Jack 

Totalitarian Christianity 
by Henry Wiper Foore 

On Believing in God 
by Harry C. MEserve 

Unitarian Beliefs 
by Payson MiILuer 

Religion Is More Than Christianity 
by ArtHur W. OLsen 


Two Streams in Religion 
by Perer H. Samsom 


Unitarianism: A Modern Adventure 
by Ancus CAMERON 


